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Introduction 


When Indra, King nf the Gods, liad destfoyed the 
Titan who Itcld the u-atets of the earth captive in his 
entrails, he returned to rhe heights of the Central 
Mountain with die song of tlie tains and nmtiing waters 
> in his eats. But where his dwelling once stood, he saw 
only ruins and ashes. So he summoned Visvaka^mal^ 
god of works and arts, and asked him to build another 

- palace to match his powers. The architect set to work; 
soon towers. buiSdings and gardens rose among lakes 
and woods. Indra urged lum forw^ird impatiently. 
Each day he called for some fresh marvel, new delight 
for the eyes, walls more imperial^ pavilions more nchly 
adorned, statues greater in number and conning. A 
fevet seemed to hum in him. And \ Isvakartnaxi, 

- exhausted by his labours, decided to lay a oomplaint 
■ before the Creator of the world. Brahma received him, 
' gave car, approved, and w'cnt to plead Ins cause before 

Vishnu, the supreme Being. Help was pnnniseA 


boon a young Btahman appeared ai the King’s palace 
and demanded audience. Oiarmed by the light of Ids 
q'CS, Indra granted his request, “Oh King,” said the 
messenger, “thy palace shall be the noblest of ail." 
These words were sw'cet to Indra’s ears, and he rejoiced, 
Vishnu’s mcsscmgcr continued: “li shall be the noblest 
of the palaces which the Indras before thyself sought to 
build.” 'rite King became uneasy. ‘T)ost thou say that 
tisere ^i^ere other Indtas, other Visvakatmans before 
ourselves, other palaces before mine?” 'Indeed yes,” 
the youth answercii “I have seen them. Moreover 1 
Iwve seen the world arise and vanish, adse and vanish 
again, like a tortoise’s shell comhig out of lodiiitc 
ocean and sinking back. I was present at the dawn and 
the twilight of the Cycles, i^ast counting in their 
numbers, nor could I count all the Indras and Visvakai- 
ntans, even the V’ishnus and Bniiimas, foUowhig one 
another without end.” 
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Perhaps there >sfas a shaiiou' of doubt in fndra’s aston- 
isluncnc The messenger simply pfiinted to the gtuund 
of the audience chiinbcr; long dark lines of ants 
moving ucroiss tlie door. '"Behoy these onu. Some of 
these for their piety deserved to become kings one day 
like indm, to conunand the gods cven^ and cont^iicr 
dragons. Yet these kings were found wmting oijd w*erc 
home away in the ebb and flow' of lives; once mole they 
become onts. Oh Indra, how many Indros ate there 
among them, builders also of pahicest*’ 

Thereupon ihe King repented, rea>gnising that beauty 
exists only in deeds. He asked Vlsvakacmon to forget 
the crtcir of his ways and cease the useless w'ork upon 
hi; palaces. He bode farcw'cll to his wife, handed the 
royal powers to Iiis son, and went into solitude, to 
transform his 'vain desites into the single tlesire for 
Redemption. 

Utis story of Indra’s fault, told at great length In the 
brahmammiTtn Pumta and the Kyishmtjmma Kitatuk, 
may serve indirectly as an mtioduction to the study of 
Hindu art, and help the reader to approach an order of 
thought that might seem strange on tirst encounter. 

For if is the pleasuTe and pride that we should call 
acstlieric wliicli the King entirely renounces, because 
the messenger has reminded him of die great venues, 
lliese are the transraignition of souls, and the endless 
succession of lives, in the course of ivhich our deeds 
never fail to dnd us out. and dedde wdiat our future lives 
shall be. And to karma and deeds and 

reincamacions—dicre is also added mahha, the need for 
Release by tmlon with the Di\'ine. 

Such then was Indra's fault: an ardent kinging for 
decorated palaces, which showed diat he was under the 
spell of images and diorms, of the manifold appearances 
of Illusion (aiaya}. Renouncing Illusion, Indra passed 
into the desert to purify Itimself and seek the one and 
only Being. 


But tivcrc was another fault. Indra*3 proud monuments 
should have been dedicated to Release. The king had 
failed to see them as props and supports for meditation, 
helping bdiolJcrs to Ijecomc one with die Absolute. 
Mere aesthetic enjoymcitt (which is our enjoyment 
since Western an so strikingly tost its earlier religious 
slgoidconcc) was in indra's ease not only R>oljsh hut 
alarming in prospea. His diversion from the rrue path 
was fraught w'ith dangers. In his eagerness for loftier 
walls and chiselled stone, he showed wliat perils lie in 
wait for riiose who become slaves to in all its 
vigour and profusion, and do not master it. 

While we should only see an architect iment on beauty, 
the Brahman becomes uneasy in his mind, fearing that 
art may lose Its true signiltconcc. For art belongs in a 
twofold sense to First by rhe nature; of its 

works; tjicy oic Only cunning and magic, illusory like 
everything wliich is not the One. And further, creative 
an images and reUfxts die energy of maya. lltusion is 
equi’i'olent to a dynamic transformation of the primal 
substance. It makes the undhided manifest by dividing 
it. Maya not only causes the One to become manifold, 
but is itself manifold by its very nature. And as our 
miilds cannot dwell on the diversiry of things without 
bccfirauig forgetful of the iirst principle, so every work 
of art, belonging as it docs to the world of maiti fesca- 
tion, must resolve itself into a truth of such light that 
its oum forms shall be consumed. For no work of art, 
however perfect, is an end in itself* it is only a means— 
means to release. 

Illusion must cost out illusion. 

jVU this does not prevent the work of art (as the rit» of 
caressing will show) from being the house of the god 
and a concrete aspect (murti) of the god shaped as 
idol Form is indeed a manifestation of the formless. 
And this only seems n poradoit, for the ^mJess is the 
source whence all forms flow, The temple, having its 



soorce in tbt mnijvidcd, can be absorbed into it agdn 
when the faithful use it to free themselves from illusion. 
For then it series as jetrt/m, an aertve mcam for medita¬ 
tion, ofTcring at the sattie time an image ci>nvcyiiig the 
relationship between the worshipper and the godhead, 
jjcrwecn this world and die celestial. 

Art was invented so that Truth might be clothed in 
form for those who cannot see it in naked essence, bo 
an is the servant of truth and even points t<» imth and, 
in so doing, l^etfaya its own nature. 

Art, in Ollier words, is never stparaie. 

As Its purpose is to direct the soul, Hindu art must 
reject the freedom wiiich w'c have allowed to artists as 
of right since the dose of the middle ages. The artist is 
more an interpreter than a creator. If he followed his 
own imagination in devising shapes and ftirms he 
w^ould be committing the sin which has disturbed 
certain divines of the West, a sacrilege in fact which was 
C!>ndemntd by St. Thomas Aquinas in these words; Si 
^iiis apptleftt 0‘tdTt it ttirtuSt i//tod tft pffipfiitw I^ti, 

^usd in uppttstM t!Sft ptcailum ., * So the anise is an 
inmge-maker, and his art a craft. It was not in tlie Eiast 
but in the West that men found themselves faced by a 
oomradiction. between Church dogma and the beauty of 
manv works, and formed the tiotion of art. And it has 
often been pointed out iliat there is no equivalent for 
our word huttnjnl in India's vocabulary- 
The rules by which the artist worked gave him no free¬ 
dom except in the more mundane treatment of erotic 
themes, as we shall see. And these rules apply not only 
to divine beings and events; there arc even law's 
(itjsrrtu) which formulate the aesthetic. Beauty is 
achieved by accepting certain specified limitations (pra- 
WrfWi/J. The work of tlic artist obeys principles and 
norms that guide the atchhea's T-square and the 
Bculptor^s diiscl, respects that talent for codift'ing and 
cla.ssifying which is characteristic of India, And the 


artist instinccivcly tesponds. In his work breathes a 
loving acceptance of faith fbkakti), also shown in the 
prayers and acts of self-purification that he makes (or 
used to make) befote his hand reaches for the fools, 

The Hindu artist mirrors Truth- His mind's eye sees 
first, before he looks upon this world; his vision directs 
and confines f>uf gaze- Not that he rejects illusion's 
shapes and forms, for these he must use to please, invite 
the gaze, bend it towards the truth. For Indian art {$ 
not abstract. It can powerfully express die formless in 
shape and line, since its models, the gods themselves, 
are only passing manifestations of the One, And so it is 
tliat the sy mbolic form of the temple consumits its own 
symbols. SurcLirgcd with statuary below, gradually 
the building strips itself of adomment in its upward 
climb umiJ it culminates iti the sparest of finials, itself 
an aublcm of that pristine drop, the first germ, source 
cf the wliolc Universe. 

A ritual art of this kind lias its dangers. There is the 
risk that it may become too repetitive and lapse even in 
its classical age into excess or dead formalism. Tlie 
mind's eye evemuaily becomes blind to living visual 
forms- 

But it would be a mistake to underestimate the role 
whicb Hindu art assigns to fcdlng {bbava). Works of 
art must be moving, must be infused with the dynamic 
of transfiguration. It may be helpful here to compare 
the language of form with the Indian idea of poede 
language. Each word in a poem has three mcaningi— 
literal, figurative and suggestive, ihcsc last two being 
quite distinct. In the same way a piece of sculpture 
might be said to have its literal and figurative meanings, 
proceeding from rules and guiding principles. But it 
also suggests another indefinable quality- This indefin¬ 
able something we can call the flavour fWAt) which is 
just as essential as mere obedience to rules. And 
without this flavour perhaps Hindu art, for all its 
formal riches, might seem too severely ritual, too far 
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removed from ovpo aesthetic notiom. Fortunately 
for us, however, the stnilc tha t radiates fiom the stone 
of R^heims cathedral finds an answering smile on the 
face of t he apiorar, 

111c common touch mingling with the divine—a charac* 
tcdstic of Indian life—can also give thdr art a naii'c 
simplicity on which canons and codes might firown. 
'fhis common touch may well come as a surprise to 
Westerners who have forgotten what carousals some¬ 
times occurred in Gothic cathedrals. Not is it out of 
place in a rcligii>n whose gods, manifestations as they 
arc of the supreme essence, none the less belong to 
mtiya, like the world over which they reign. There are 
certain illustrations in this Iwjok sltowing scenes of 
divine love-making and human ardours side by side. 
Art here draws no line Ixnwccn the sacred and the pro¬ 
fane, And before passing judgement on many pages, it 
w^il] be well to retnember that the gtids also are only 
disguises of tlic ptimordiai Spirit. 

And the bcliavjour of these gods I Quite often far from 
ttansccndcnTal I What with their battling and knavery, 
their quarrels about precedence and property, there is 
much that they could teach the gf*ds of Greek mytho¬ 
logy. Siva, for instance, cuts olF one of Brahma's four 
licids with his sword and throws it into the Ganges. 
And the goddess Parvad deceives Siva, her husband, 
with Agnl, god of fire, whom she then hides in her 
bodv, just as if it was a wardrobe in vaudeville. Krishna, 
one of the incarnations of Vbhnu, whisks the veils off 
some cowgirls when they are bathing, g37.es upon their 
nakedness, and bewitches them with his flute-playing. 
And the Aryan gods might even be charged w'ith racial 
prejudice, for they tcfti.se to invite the Dravldiati Siva 
to thett festivities, vet bow before him in a somewhat 
cowardly manner when he threatens to wipe out the 
luiivcrsc. Thes' fly into a rage, create monsters and set 
them loose, then wonder how to deal with them when 


their anger subsides. So they have to join their breaths 
together and cteaie a goddess to protect them from the 
buffalo demon, 

As for their minds.,. Gonesa, the elephant-headed 
one, is a god much revered, yet his odd appearance is 
cicplalncd by legends that seem peculiarly irreverent. 
Parvati is said to have created him out of her bodily 
secretions to put a stop to Siva’s vile Itablt {>F eoming to 
catcli her in her bath. So Siva, in a fury, chops off the 
guardian’s head, and is then so flustered by Pars'ati’s 
shrill cries, tluit he claps a new head on Jus s*ictiin, the 
first that comes to hand, which happens to be an 
elephant’s. But here is another, simpler version; While 
walking in the woods, Siva and Parvati chance upon an 
elephant in busy dalliance with his mate. .Vluch 
intrigued by the pfwiure whicli nature demands of the 
female elephant, tltey decide to change tKcmjielvcs into 
the same shape. And soon Parvati gives birth to a 
hybrid son, half man and iialf dephant. 

These talcs will help to illustrate the "common touch” 
and show tlut there is nti division her ween gods and 
men, parricularly as regards physical love. The amorous 
ptow'css of cenain gods is sung and vaunted. And the 
symbol used for such a theme is suJfidcntly ambivalent 
to deserve mendan here, however much Indologists 
may frown. 

After rbc universe Itad been destroved but was not yet 
rclxjm, in that interval Ijcrwccn dcstrucrion and crea¬ 
tion when there was nothing but darkness and w'atcr, 
VisKnu-Seslia was resting in his own subscance, shining 
wnth latent energy among rhe germs of the lives to 
come. 

Suddenly at hts side a form appeared, of the same vast 
dimensions and equally bright. ’‘Whence comest thou? 
What is thy name?” the figure asked. "1 am Hiahma 
the Creator.” V^ishnu denies this: "Thou &ay«t tliou aft 
the Creator. Bur I am Me, And the Destroyer too. 


] nvik< the worlds and unmake them/' iSrahrna pro¬ 
tests. Vishnu is angty. They atguc concerning ihcir 
powers. 

Then a third form appears, of such majesty that they 
arc amaacd and fall silem. SfXJn they see that it is a 
lifigsm (phallus)^ the base of which is plunged in the 
uttermost depths oi the ocean of ages, while the top 
is tost in cite clouds. “Let us tiy and discover whence 
this lin^pf arises, and where U ends," says Vishnu. 
Brahma replies: “Dive then, ihou. into the deep, and 
I will reach die summit.” Vishnu changes himself into 
a boar, and Brahma into a gander. One plunges intCf 
the depths, the other is quickly lost in ihe heights. But 
they art bathed and return. Neither has found an end, 
for all his powers. Then like a pomegranate steeped in 
sunshine, the phallus is rent and splits open, Siva 
appears in the heart of his emblem, “f am your 
tnastet,” he says. “1 am the Creator, iVcscrver and 
Destroyer." The two other gr>ds con only acknowl¬ 
edge Ills power. I'hcy bow down and worship. 

According to the Mtirkandeya Ptirana and the Kf/ma 
Ptffmnf the is of "a feed and fundamental foiau,” 
arid by comparison all other fotms arc only passing 
illusions. It symbolises the creative energy of the male. 
The emblem has the shape of a short cylindrical sionc 
topped with a rounded cip. i\& a ritual cfeject it is 
widely venerated and is to be seen not only in temples 
dedicated to Siva, but also in the streets of towns, by 
the wayside in country places, and in private dwellings. 
Tile faithful have small models just as the devout 
Catholic lias his crudfet; many wear it os a charm. X 
pebble stnoothed by the sea into adc<|uate form can 
serve instead of the carved pattern, There ate Indians 
who even refrain from eating eggs Oii account of their 
shape. Rittfs for the (in^m ore simple: it is decked 
with flowers, washed, anointed with buttermilk, or with 
swcci-smdling nils. 


The iitigam stands upright on a flat base, the yaw, which 
by its shape—round, oval, polygonal or square—re¬ 
presents die female sex, the matrix. The two ate often 
carved with a realism that cannot be denied, especially 
the phallus; ntinc the less the has a twofold 

symbolic meaning. The umoo of the two gi ves a direct 
reptesenration of the creation of the world. Uncom¬ 
promising in tticir grandeur, they symbolise Genesis 
itself. 

But this twofold emblem would hot take us to the very 
core of Ladian thought if it did not also and above all 
express the resoUhng of tiic many into one. By joining 
itself to thejwiw/, the die primordial axis, shows 

that the Absolute is deployed In multiple forms but is 
again resolved into oneness. Taken as one, the htigpm- 
iom expresses the antagonism of the. male and female 
ptindplcs, and then in the triumph of singleness de¬ 
stroys that antagonism. The words ‘*two-in-one*' seem 
quite inadequate to describe this? the Etslon is too pro- 
ffiund. The world is created in and through diversity, 
and is dissolved when reabsorbed into the primal 
germ, just as molc-aiid-fcmale are cteatt^ dUFerem Init 
find their true exisienoc in the ver\' aboUtion of their 
difletence. 

As for the act of love {mithMna}^ it can be rqiresented 
hv copulation without loss of its esoteric meaning. To 
some copulation signifies the umon of substants: 
{prakr'iii} and essence {psrutti): for others it repre¬ 
sents more directly the moment when tile sdf (nf/rrarfi 
becomes merged through Release with the supreme 
imijcrsonal Spirit. In a word, copulmon figures Bliss. 

The or in any case some phallic sign, was an 

object of worship before the Ari an invasions. Evi¬ 
dence of the cult is traced in many remains dating from 
the Indus Valley civlUxation (300Cu2000 u.t;*), Tlic 
clfigy of a god, perhaps Siva, with the sex in erection 
has been found in Sind, at Muhcaijo-Dapo, and we may 
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speculate a little upon this discovery. May It not ^cll 
be tlui ihc rmbtemjt of early local fertility cults were 
given a higher symbolic meaning by the spiritually- 
minded flrahmam? As it proved impossible to abolish 
these cults which had flourished since neolithic times, 
perhaps an attempt was made to iacoirpotatc them in 
a higher mctaphysic? Did they gradually undergo 
change and survive in the Vcdic fcligion? The con¬ 
tempt and even hostility of (he Aryan gods for tlic 
Dravidian Siva would tlien Ijc easier co understand 
And Siva’s rise to ultimate predominance would efl- 
ctmrsgc the revival of (he primitive fertility symbols 
common lo most early peoples. There is a significant 
legend worth recalling, which tells how Siva roused 
(he fervour of lus followers at Benares by waUdi^ about 
naked with his sex in erection. 

However all this may be, Hindu art was certainly 
enridted with a wealth of erotic themes beyond com- 
parison. On our Gothic cathedrals such 3ub]ects are 
mre and scattered, wtil! tucked away Irom (he un¬ 
observant eye, but on certain Hindu temples erotic 
themes actually equal images of tile gods in numbers. 
The Westemec whf> lias never been to India and only 
knows her art through academic works con scarcely 
conceive how insistent, how abundant they are. To 
gain some idea of the space sometimes allotted to them, 
let him imagine one-thitd at least of the Saintc-Oiapdlc 
in. Paris covered w'ith such figures. 

Otlidal autlioiitics arc modest when they describe this 
ao as “scnsttal,” For the truth U, ’’sensuality” is linked 
with such obvious representadon of the sexual act that 
the word seems lame and often ill-placed. The bas- 
reliefs at Khajuraho and Ktuurak, despite the feverish 
fantasy of certain postures, are too rcahstic to be dis¬ 
missed. The British were well aware of this and often 
tried to turn tourists away fhom these places. In 1837, 
James Fergusaun, one of tJic best English archaeologists, 
praised the architcctutc at Konarak but condemntai the 


“obscenity" of the statuary. Mutilations have been 
inflicted on these reliefs, not always due to the action 
of time, the onslaughts of storm and the rsgiag floods 
of the monsoon. The British in their prudishness were 
at least respectful; the same cannot he said for the fanatic 
destroying hand of the Muslims, whose seven centuries 
of occupation went before. 

Should we always pass over the realism of these bas- 
'reliefs and consider their symbolic meaning only? Are 
iliey in fact always symbols of spiritual onion and divine 
creation? Many would have it so, but ic seems to us 
preferable to make a distincrion l>ctweeo those reliefs 
where charm of form suggests the idea of Release, and 
others where it would be diificult, if not impossible, to 
see more than a representation of the most canhly 
pleasures. 

Consider Vishnu's exquisite wooing of Lakshmi at 
Khajuraho {p. 67). Tltc delicate rcstiaini of the divine 
palm and fingers, scircdy supporting the breast of the 
goddess; the pliant response of the incurved bodies, 
the icnderoess of the fates and their serene meditation. 
Nothing here but speaks of supreme harmony. Here 
is the veritable miihtma\ sensual union imaging mystic 
union. 

Then turn to the frieze decorating the base of the 
temple of Lakshinana (pp. 86 , 87 ), Wliat trace does 
one find of the liarnjony, (he serene detachment, the 
grace even of the other work? Here, from right to 
left, croricUm is crudely paraded in a succession of 
scenes- Copulation, sodomy, fellatio, fondling and 
titillation arc elaborated in a frieze of carnal pleasure, 
a gallery of postures, a triumphant orgy, 
i\s one might expect, the sculptor's interpretation of 
miihatiu varies, according as the subject is god or man. 
The goddess Ldtsluni is not, properly speaking, the 
bride of Vishnu, nor Parvati of Sin's. They arc Their 
feminine emanatii^ns, and represent the gods' energy 


(sakti) in femlc forro. So there Is no principle 
in divine couples, only an expression of cssentol one¬ 
ness, 'J'hc ali-pervading monism of Hindu tliioughc is 
once again a dinned. Siva, indeed, can be represented 
in a shape that we strould call andtog^'nous. In the 
bas-relief at Elcplunta (p,. 33). his twofold nature is 
indicated by the single female breast, and the mirror 
held in one of liis left hands. Mithutm on the divine 
plane is an expression of indfablc joy. This cannot Ire 
so with human beings, who arc dual in their lives, and 
couple a$ the carvings oit the Lakslimana temple 
remind us. 

Even as we pass from gt>ds to beings lialf divine <ir 
supposedly so, sensuality becomes increasingly apparent, 
What, for instance, are we to dunk of the apsamif^, 
those female ilgures endlessly recurring in die sculp¬ 
tures of India (pp. 16, 34, 42, 43, 44, 49, etc.)? If we 
accept the authority of Heinrich Zimmer, they represent 
the smglio of India’s paradise. TTicsc celestial crea¬ 
tures, singers and dancers blessed with cietnal youth 
and imperishable beauty, dispense the joys that re«i*ard 
the virtues of the faithfoL Urey symboiiac tlic inno¬ 
cence of nature, delight unmixed with tears, carnal 
consummation free of all remorse and questionings. 
*rhcy are priestesses of sexual initiation, dedicated to the 
cclcbiarion of this mystery and, like the bdurii of Islam, 
sacred counesans. promised mistresses of ihe blest. 

Yet if tlicy incarnate sensual love in the other world, the 
apiaraifS possess all the eloquence of earthly charms. 
These ate unsparingly displayed and exaggerated by 
posing and bending and twisting, in atdiudes whicli we 
Westerners noimally expect lo find in cine magaxmes. 
tndeed these suggestive, smirking creatures arc the 
“pin-ups” of spiritual emancipation. Their beauty may 
promise indfable joy, but they scarcely smooth the path 
of approach for the faithful by eemindlng them of this 
world's dcUghtfi. They are am bivalent to the eje, and 
there precisely lies their role and function. 


Ranging doftti from gods and demi-gods to human 
kind, the portrayal «>f love undergoes a dtangc to 
nxarked rcaUsni. There is oo hesitation ia depicting 
physical love in its crudest aspects, though with the 
addition of various ingenitiiis refinements wliich in 
themselves constitute quite an arr of the desh (pp.56, 
60). Postures t>ccasionai|y involve acrobatics {p. 69, 
central rclidf; p. OOi'): the protagonists even require ittc 
help and support of acolytes to maintain their balance, 
iicenes are unhesitatingly shown in which several people 
interlace, twine and cooperate. Two vromcn quite 
often titillate or satisfy the desires of one male (p, 52 /j; 
p. 57, upper gtoup$). I'cequcntly a third person attends 
upon a cx3uple*S dalliance (pp, 59,60if). Tlicic arc, of 
course, many chaster scenes, some of quite touching 
delicacy' {pp. 26, 29, 48, 58, etc) but in the rest such > 
ardour prevails thiit these seem to l>e a mere prelude. 
Taken in all, they afford an erotic spectacle so varied 
and definite and compelling as to be beyond any 
conipaibon. 

During our smy at Khajuraho, & holy man dricssed In 
the yelhaw txibe, svitli a pilgrim’s u’aicr-pot in his hand, 
was eager to show us certain reliefs and details which 
mighr have escaped our notice. (As it happened, they 
had already been pointed out to us on arrival by the 
village cbildicnl) Tlicse scuipturcs, he urged, should 
arouse disgust; their purpose was to show the evil* the 
forbidden tiring. Popular tradition tn Orissa makea 
another such atrcmpi ro justify the existence of erotic 
friezes on the temple of Konarak, They are said to 
protect the building from storms aad scare lighmlng 
away. For from attracting, they repel. 

A very simple and piou.s explanation! But it entirely 
ignores the look of contcnimcnr on the faces of the 
“sinners,” We must face the fact tliat the attitude of the 
anist in these teprescntations of eternal bliss is 
At die same time it will be well to bear in mind the 
views of certain students, M. Alain DanieJou, for 
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insuncc, suggciics that the rwenty-four postures of 
yagH, which help to change tlic subtle centres of tile 
body and so attain hatmony^ find their equivalent hetc 
on the erotic plane. And we can well agree with 
Nf. Georges Guette that one would have lo become a 
yogi before attempting to copy some of the comomons 
tiguied in stone! “The Upamsbati^' he 

writes, “sliows erotic pictures as syniboUc equivalents of 
the mystic syllable When the two sexes conjoin, 

one satisfies the desire of the other; in the same way 
the syllable Om, in die conjunction of its parts, satisfies 
ail desire." In other words, the physical act can be 
transmuted into a spiritual one. h is |icrfortncd to 
effect rransubstantiation. Like the syllabic Obi^ it 
becomes cqui\ ateni to a or Amen uttered b)' the 
ItlVCf. 

So a work of art depicting the act would thus give a 
twofold significance to tovc^-on the profane level, but 
proportionate to the sacred. 

There arc also reasons for thinking that the character 
and prevalence of erotic art may vary firoro region to 
region ovdng to local infiuenoes. It would be tempting 
to took for some connection with Tan me rites, but 
tlic consummatioc so often apparent in the 

bas-ixriicfs can scancety be reconciled wuih a rule of 
sclf-conmol, whereby the orgasm was interrupted to 
divert its energy and tension towards spiritual ends. 
So perhaps wc should look for mfiuenccs of a simpler 
kind. 

At IConarak, for example, the fnezes may represent a 
call for renewed ferriliiy in a region where populatitui 
had wilted after centuries of Buddhist chastity, though, 
as others claim, the explanation might be found in the 
mere caprice of a prince. Moreover in the Hindu 
religion there is, besides paradise, a hell where the soul 
sojoums awhile after being judged by Y'ama, god of 
death. And in the popular mind paradise vaguely 


blends with the idea of a place of sensual deUgbis and 
carnal enjoyment. This the sculptors of India would 
depict for dicm. Just as our western artists portrayed the 
chaster pastimes of the clea. 

For it is our prudery' which lends these has-rclicfs an 
aura of scandal. There is no such feeling in India. We 
should remember tliat four motives are recognised in die 
moral tea ching of the Brahmans for human conduct: 
arfba, which conoems matenaj goods and wealth; ka/Bti 
—desire, passion and love; dbar^^t —the intellectual 
and moral dudes; and corresponding to 

release. Frotic art depicts the second. Also, Kama, god 
t>f love, is recognised as a powctftil aniniator of the 
universe. 

These are various explanations, but all shtiw that the 
iconography of love cannot be diwrccd &om the spir¬ 
itual and everyday life of Hindus. To veil it would be 
false. 

The Hindu artist, as we have seen, was tx»und biy strict 
rules and codes when interpreting rile higher urderi of 
l>eing, but clearly regains his fceedoin when he describes 
—dt invents—mankind's sensual delights. W'c drop 
then from the loftier regions of sy tnbiiUsm; the realism 
of everyday life emerges, aest is shown, and somedtnes 
there arc touches of fun. When gods arc left liehind and 
mortals reappear, art becomes simpler, freer, gains in 
spontaneity what it loses in hieratic calm. Life swarms. 

arc down to the level of die teeming market places 
of India. 

^ ■ if the body is clothed in formal perfetrion in Hindu 
art. this does not deny its spitttuality. For it is within 
this frame, tliis housing, that Release must be sought. 
This i$ the place where the manifold merges witli the 
One, where the seen is absorbed in the unseen, where 
rlic separate self unites with the essential self. The 
fleshly Ijndy prodaim.'i the beauty of the mystic essential 
body. It is the ultimate flowccing of the primal germ. 
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The artist expires this praise bf deformation. 
Womea's legs are clongateti hips and buitocLs enlarged 
to cmpbasiac the slenderness uf the waist. The breasts 
have no droop, scoinifig gravit)'*s law. Tliey are 
spheres, sdf-cnclosed worlds, attached directly some¬ 
times to the torso undcmcath, as if they were not 
carried by the torso, but sprang straight from it, or 
rather as if the fruits of some orchard never sp<ijlcd by 
the hand of time were grafted onto the Hesh to assuage 
man’s hunger and thitst and renew them cndlcsaly. Of 
Pars'ati it is saldt ’'*Shc bent under titc weight of these 
twin globes, like a fruit-tree heavily laden,” 

Grace and passion; a present promise. Cruel, tender 
apsitritsts. Visions breathed by the divine. 

For us who are strangers to the rcUgion of Indio, these 
bgurcs may only speak nature’s sensual language. Do 
not let us blush to think of them as mamfcstaiions of 
profane love. I'or in this world of ours, where the 
transcendental is degenerating into ntere fbrmaiism, 
where higher thought makes base concessions to 
poiiqr or dubiously compromises, perhaps tins love is 
the last sign of the sacred. Let us not fear to see in these 
creatures a mirror of our desire. Undoubtedly the 
erotic in onr uamte, followed through the ways of on, 
is a quest of the Absolute. 


March 1957 »fAtc<*tOL fouchet 
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Sanchi 



AcropoOs is not a word to be over-used, but it does 
come to mind when you arc at Sanchi and have spent 
tori(; hours under the harsh sun and the rains, ascending 
the steep paved walk that climbs from a poor village to 
die place of Poverty, 

A bend in the road, a pond, and the shrilling of chil¬ 
dren’s voices among the women drawing water; then— 
silence, and the climb up the straight patli to the 
tap. There are no propylaea, but you pass through an 
invisible door, the path becomes gentler, xmd the IxkIv 
feels as the soul would feel, if it was worthy of Him 
who offers to ease all burdens. 

On the skyline appears a stone circle, and out of this, uin- 
bellifctous in space, rises die triple luribrella of the Sage. 
The hill is in labour; with each step forward die dome 
protrudes further, the egg of the Gnst Si^ gradually 
emerges. Then at last the full hemisphere, encircled 
with tall stone slabs. And here are the tumuli (known 
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the world over, firojn mounds m Anierics to Etrusoui 
tombs)—for such are the Orrat SfirjKf (p. 15) and the 
lesser ones about it. But these were not otily funerary. 
From the time of Asoka^s reign, they contained teiics 
of imeiesi. In the modest mpa to the north-west 
(p. 17) lay those of Sadputta and MahamogaJlatta, two 
disciples enlightened by the Master. I'hcy were tahen 
awat’ to England, and remmed to Sanchi in 1952, to be 
housed in a new and depressingly ugly little building. 
Asoka, the "monk-king/' a devoted adherent to Bud¬ 
dhism, built the first shell of the Crriit .Uu/Kt in the 
third century b.c., and it was enlarged by the faithful in 
the century that followed. The copola is of brick, 
covered with a sandstone layer, and rests on a terrace 
that rings it with an aitibulatory where processions 
walked in times past. Today, pilgrims come from 
Guna, Burma, Gey Ion, Tibet, and clunt their hymns 
and burn their amber sticks. 

The Gnjf Sfttpa is still girdled at ground level with 
fencing in stone, and in this enclosing wall, some ten 
feet high, four bteadics open at the four cardinal points. 
Before these stand four gateways—the On their 

pillars and architraves ore recorded in adtnlrah lr carv> 
ings the legend and life of the Buddha, his adoration, 
his lotuses and the Wlicel of his I, Jiw—symbols guarded 
by paunchy genii, elephants, and p^cocks, symbolic of 
.Asoka. 

On this hill, round the first stupas and monasteries, others 
were buiii over a period of a thousand years. /Veross the 
plains overlot}ked by this citadel passed ton(|ucrors— 
Kunsand Muslims, But by the thirteenth century a.d. the 
acropolis began to lose its followers and was swallowed 
up in jungle. It re-cmcrged in 1858 after lis centuries 
of neglect, to mark the sky's approaches with, its buoys. 
From the eastern gateway, under a nee like a triumphal 
arch, ^yakshi looks across the years to the apsarasts of 
Brah manic India (p. 14). The fruits above her—and on 
her—^gfow at every dawn. 
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Mamallapuram 


(VHth and Vnirh centuries a,d.) 


From the foregoing page to this, from the yukshi of 
Sandu to ihis and hss mgmi at Mamalbpununt 
centuries, and Lndia to cross from iiortIi-\t'est to south¬ 
east, front the Deccan to the Carnatic. 

But here there is no sJope to climb m a Itare hill top, 
no carved gateways to [Miss, to step onto the ombulatiiry 
designed for meditation. Thz sea^s fiat floor lies before 
tis, and the waves come plodding in like pilgrims 
towards the gods figured in stone. 

The sea ts at hand; its sand is underfoot; its salt hrowna 
and burns th e bas- tdie&. From the b ranching coctnut ut 
trees the children come down, bringing milky water in 
the nuts. Ships used to anchor here in the past along¬ 
side the dealers in elephants and gems. Ptolemy die 
Greek mcntioiis Mamallapuram in the second centuty 
A. 15, among renowned ports, and Hiuen Tsang of China 
did the same in the seventh. Roman coins sometimes 
crop up on die deserted shores. 
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From the fouith to ninth centuries the Pallavas, kings 
and [ii3stert» of the South, developed sea power, and 
their fleets carried the truth of Vislinn and Siva to the 
isles of the Indian archipelago. One of the great 
Pallavas, \fahencira f (Vllih century a.d.) was accord* 
ing to ctadition a pkywrigiit, musician and poet. Did 
the Word give him a love of the iraperishable? He 
would have no building done in wood, bricks and tnor- 
tar. In the sands of his ktngdo m grea t grant te blocks lay 
scattered. Shapes of things to come. They were hol- 
h twed and flaahioned into temples. Imagea of gods were 
Girved out of them, and divine events Itvc<t in the rock. 
He began the wv>rk. His son Natasiinha I continued 
and completed it, Trom his rdgn (c. 642-668) date 
almost ail the monuments at Mamalbpuraxn. Later the 
chisel was discarded under Rajasimha (c. 674-800) and 
masonry reappeared: the temple JoJosayana (p, 19 top) 
stands so dose to the scak wTtves that eventually it will 
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be eaten ain"*)', become a mere outline blurred by the 
lash of spray. llTen m the nintli century, the empire 
of the Pallavas broke up before the mvaders. 

Like some strange cuiavan, the five little monoUihic 
temples or r4iihi bulk by Narasjmha 1 stand in line, 
car^xd and chiselled out of a rocky layer inclined from 
south to north; stone turned into temples with figures 
of gods and princes side by side (p. 19 foot). The men 
have a connection vith the epic Afa&abharafa, India's 
Iliad. They bear the names of the heroes of that poem, 
rhe five PandaI'a brothers; nor must wc fr>iget the 
lovely Draupadi, the wife they shared. Long and 
stem «t'as the struggle of the Pondas'as against the 
enemy who had driverii them from their kingdom. At 
last with divine help they reconquered their land. One 
of them, Arjuna, being still imbued with Buddliisi 
gentleness, was doubtful whether to go into Ixittk, 
whereupon Krisltna, an incar nation of Vishnu, gave him 
the advice recorded in the Song of the Lord f Bha^'ini 
Gita) : ",.. Thou lust sorrowed, Atjima, for whom 
thou shouldsi not sorrow . .. The w’isc tnoum neither 
for the dead not for the living,.. Never was there 
a lime when I did not csdst, nor thou. Only the unreal 
does not e.'tist; the changeless oue is imperishable, no- 
one can destroy the essential spirit. The unborn, the 
permanent, the eternal is not slain when the body Is slain, 
pleasure and pain, gain and loss, victory and defeat - 
hold them ail equal. So gird thyself and fight, O Arjuna!” 
These words arc illustrated in the rock at Mamalli- 
puram. In one of the cavc-like chambers Vishnu lies 
Oft the coils of the serpent "Endless" (p. 22). Two 
servants and two winged genii symbolise the power 
of hk four [lands. Lakshmi, his consort, kneds on the 
right, honouring him with the gesture of everyday 
Indian life, hands joined, head bowed. The god's 
repfMc is serene. His sleep, between the dissolution 
and creation of worlds, is consdous. He knows how 
to rest on essential substance. 
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Here i‘oo is life tj] busy' profusion. Thcic is a boulder, some nmety feet long and twenty-six hi^b, m which the sacred 
Ganges is depicted descending to earth. A narural crert-icc in the centre shows a great carving of that ri’^'cr which 
Bhagitatha, the hcimit king, brought down hy his holiness from heaven to fcrtilbe and purify the world. Magas 
and BaginiSf genii of the waters, wimple In the stream in adoration (p. 18). On the rock wall above are sUdkast ideal 
creatures of the air, and below are mntiks, yogis and holy men in prayer. The joy of Kden reigm; there are lions 
beside gaadles, a cat engaged upon spiritual exetdses among dancing mice, elephants taking their young to the 
stream where men draw water for their thirst. Perishable creatures rejoicing, in durable rock. 

At Maxnallapuratn life in its simplicity praises our sisici w-atcr, our brother the sun, and tun without Umbrian 
undertones. We ate reminded of them again in the Krishna Afaadapa, even though divine gallantries are depicted 
on tlic walls of this grotto. The blue Krishna is here in his Armstead. With tme hand he holds up Mount 
Govardhana as a shield against the jealous storms of Indra; he is protecting the cowherds who harboured him 
safely when his unde was bent on killing him. Krishna's youth is silent among the fragrance of herds. So the day's 
labour goes on in tlic peace that he gives (p. 23); i man milks a ct}w, the cow licks its calf, a cowgirl bustles in, 
carrying in one hand water-pots for rilling, wliile with the oilier she steadies a bundle of fodder on her shoulder. 
But above, the cow'girls are dandng to the sound of a dutc—veiy like the flute that Krishna himself played 

to bewitdt thein. So India amocously sings, and the mode is pastoral. 







(IiH century b.c, to Vllth century a.ik) 

A hill, a seashore, anil now the incised rock. 

A lOEieDt Hows deep in a scmi-circulai gorge. In the 
concave face of a dJJT polished hy ruiiu* and watetfalls^ 
galleries open dong a walk with steps cut at intervals 
(upper photograph). For eight long centuries stone¬ 
masons burrowed here into the rf>ck, hollowing out 
chapeLi and monasteries. Twenty-mne deep cav«, 
many of which arc painted and carc'cd: Ajanta. the 
subterranean dry of Perfection- 
On the locky wall, antong traliing bushes, cdlgies of 
the Buddha go along with the pilgrim, while eagles sail 
by m the path’s larihcr end. One taat image, liand 
raised in the gesture of teaching. The steps are fairty 
crumbling in the sun’s hcat^ better move into a cool 
chapel {dtiityn; lower phiwogmph). Under rib^ 
vaulting that copies eailicr roofs of wood, a scylised 
jfjtJta is imprinted like a seal with the hgurc of the 
Master of Freedom. iTtc frescoes Imvc been talked 
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of so much that silence woitld seem best, but tJtets is such pleasure, such a banquet for the c)'c Itvnming froiri the 
darkness of crj'pts, taking shape among the damp streaks and blemishes on the walls, that they still deserve a few 
words more. Colours, outlines and shapes challenge the eye not so much to see as to itnagine, not so toucli to 
imagine as to complete them. One rcincnibcts those leprous panems on walls into which Piero di fiosimo and 
Leonardo could read faces, landscapes and comptjslduns. 

In the niggardly light of a keeper's lamp glimmering arrays of men and animals appear among buildings and flowers. 
At flrst the eye wanders confusedly about these faded, damaged frescoes, then scenes stand out, organise and disclose 
the common hob to tt all—die figure of the Prince, Complicated whorls begin to group dimly round this centre— 
wisdom’s light, ,\t last your eyes undertake to read you the legend and story. 

A banquet, we said; how else dcscrilie this aneJenr scroll on which parades, scenes of feasting, hunting and dancing 
cluster round the purified one? Ptince Siddhartha had known the pleasures of the court—musicians, concubines, 
luxury and lechery, TTicse walls allow you to guess what he renounced. While the frescoes picture a conflict 
between sternness of mind and the sweets of life, between nakedness and riches, truth and appearances, the artists 
never deny nor condemn the pledges thai flesh gives ro life. 

If a cfjmparison may be made, there is a strange relationship between these frescoes and those which Piero della 
Francesca painted in die church of Sl Francis at /Vrezzo. The composition of one group definitely recalls the 
l%it the Qncfn 9 /Sheba fa Sakmft* Here arc rhe same slow movements, the same majesty, The anonymous 
fresco pointers of these caves might W'cll greet Piero as a brother. Notice that long stanring look on the face with 
heavy turban (p.2S), You wilt see it again seven centuries later, on faces in the Queen's train. ^'Great periods 
meet across time and space," says Ren^ Gromset; "an earlier Florence, an earlier Umbria reveal their m}'Steric5 
here,” 

Before the Great Departure, Prince Siddhartha had loved the Ircautifiit Yasodhara. “She was like the liana clasping 
the tree," the poets sang. Frir her the ptince showed his strength of arm and his talents, met the challenge of 
pretenders. They married, and then he renounced her, together with all hk possessions. But Yasodhara. is still 
here, in the rock at Ajanta. Bas-reliefs bring the brief idyll to life again before our eyes, A young man holds a 
lotus in his liand. A young woman sits at his side. The couch they arc sharing ts ridily draped (p. 36). 

The wall paintings in the first grotto show us the Perfect One being assailed by Mara, the spirit of Evil. Mara has 
launched his forces to lure the prince £mm the path he has taken towards renundarion. Detnons rise, jeering* 
tliTCatcning and howling on all sides. And here arc the temptresses, own daughters of the Evil One, wantons that 
might uascttlc anv hean, pressing round the chaste youth. Ah* but how lovely their bodies are, how beautiful 
their gestures! Their Kips liavc the triple sway, and their i>dlies the triple fold of physical perfecrion. Such, no doubt, 
was the way of the courtesans in the palace of Kapilavastu, when rhe royal youth passed by- 
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Aiantu is one of the pbecs in India whetc woman is 
most charmmgly and exquisitely portrayed. The ftes- 
coes and bas-reliefs here have been described as "a poem 
of Hindu women." Strong as the spell mav be of the 
amorous daughters of ^[ara, there are tither dguncs 
whose sensual appeal is hi more subtle. Entrancing 
couples arc seen in the frames of temple dor^rs (p, 29). 
'Iliesc languishing female ftgntes seem to be on the 
point of giving tbcmsdves, but their ardour makes 
them feel bashful and at the last moment they shrink 
back. So near and so far, yielding and yet rcsen'cd, 
as much in the flesh and beycind it as Botticelli’s nudes. 
One cannot sec them painted or carv^ on these wall? 
witht)ut recalling tlie words that the poet puts in the 
mouth of the lovely Sokuntala; “My body hastens for- 
w'ard, but my soul docs not agree with it and starts 
back/’ A pa.s5ion too tender, a mdandioUc desire, 
soft invitations deferred—such is love’s way at Ajanta. 
vVnd the Ehnandpated one looks down. 
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Elura 

Ekphanta 


(Vltli t» LXth centuries a.d,) 
(V^llth to Vllltb centuries a*d,) 


Cluta seems like a place dcdicateri to Indian tolerance, 
a sort of Pantheon where three ndigions live Eicc to 
face. Buridhism, jainism and Brahmanism all ^vc us 
their stories, symbols and heroes. Twelve of the tbiity- 
fouc shrines in the rock belong to the 6ist of these, 
hve to the seoi^nd, and sevenreeti to the third. There 
is also a change of attitude, noticeable in the carvings. 
Though lilndu hgurcs still remind us of A|anta, still 
combine human sweetness and intimate grace with 
provocative charm—Ramesvara*a apsatm (p-34, foot) 
IS a sistci lo Mara’s entidng daughters—wc arc soon 
confhmted with hieratic reptesentattons of divine power 
and energy on. the grand scale. Gods tower above the 
creatures round them; their will to dominate is plain. 
Siva’s drum resounds; he ndgns alone in die island 
of Elcpiianta. And the pivot of art is the littgafti. A 
shrine Ecs underground inside a temple, and through 
four doors Iguaidcd by giooi senrinds, the emblem is 
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revealed—rising, one might think, out uf primordiaJ darknea (p. 31). Siva's pre-eminence is expressed in the wdl- 
ktinwn three-headed statoc, sixteen feet in. bcighn llis three-told cotintcaancc, seat also in profile on two sidesj 
sho-ft-s that the earlier Dtavidian god has assened himself and assumed in hb being the powers of die other gods: 
like Brahma, creator; like Vishtm, prcser\'cr and protector; and destroj^er or tarher regenerator through dcstruaion 
as he is himself Tremendous as the cvenr seems, it is not the last for Siva. For hb jaJk/i, hb energy, the CJxeat 
Goddess hb Conson, is destined to rise above him, trample him imdctfoot, and emanate from him in supreme 
transcendence. 

Elnra is his throne. Brahmanic cr^smology pictures the world as a flat disc with Mount Mcfn for centre, the peak 
which IS Imth spiritual—for there dwell the gods—and real; it stands for the Himalttyas. Round Meru, “which 
shines like the morning stin or a smokeless fire,” lie in a ring the seven islands and the seven ocram, stretching away 
to the lofty wall endowing the world. But Meru b also the cosmic Mount Kaiiasa and Siva’s abode. 
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The great temple at Eiuta reprcscms it. Front a hilL 
nearly ainuidred feet high, a gigantic block was hewn and 
a broad ambulatory cut round it, which freed the mass 
from the ditf {p. 32). Out of this bjfKk men fishioned 
a temple, tunnelled in to make halls, dthrirways and 
conidors, chiselled endless bas-reliefs or worked tn the 
rfjimd on the walls; and over the shrine they made the 
pyramid shape of the roof, stepped up in four receding 
courses. 

The ambulatoiy is adorned with monoUtlis—a carved 
obelisk and elephants. Finally they but rowed into the 
vettitad w'all of tiic cliff and made several superimposed 
galleries, decoraoiig rheni too. I'housands must have 
been engaged on this work in the rdgn of Krishna 1 
(c, 75’7^-783), a king of the Kashtrakuta Dynasty. Once 
it v/as painted, today it is ah of blackened stone. The 
Kaiksanatha of Flura is a monument to behold with 
amaacmciit and awe. Few such works exist in the world, 
SivB is present everywhere on the temple walls and 
elsewhere in Hlephanra in his complenicntary aspects. 
Here he is seen performing the cosmic ndance of energy, 
the dynamic tiradaiftt fp, 34, above), and w'ears the 
terrifying countenance of the B/iatrfit'a, I^lscwhere he 
appears as the chaste and serious youth, serene and 
tender, pure lover of a Par^'ati with downcast eye$, 
miking gift to men of the three sacred rivers—the 
Ganges, Yamuna and Sara vast!—which spring &om 
his tiara (p. 35). His is seen being worshipped 

on the temple walls (p. 13), couples join in rntthma 
(pp. 2, %) among aptarmrs whose sex sometimes opens 
like a (ig in summer (p, 34). 

He even shows himself as symbol of celestial union 
(p, 33). Hf$ riglii arm rests on Nandi, hb vehicle the 
bull, which also represents liis active power. He ts 
Siva—and Farvati too; he is holding the mirror arid 
has the perfect breast of his "spouse,** 

So on Elura's lull and In the Uiand of Elephinta, the 
manifold assumes the countenance of the t3nc. 


























Orchha 



(XVnth CcntOTy) 


Great is the pouxr of Indbt It out even be fdt And 
traced in tvhat she is not. Again and ag^ the con^ 
tinen: was invaded and sudered at the hands of savage 
hordes or conquering armies. India absorbed, these 
incomlag streams in the silt of her {>opuJation, and still 
preserved her soul. Soon ot bte^ she tiansformcd these 
Invaders, or threw them out if they wimld not yield. 
Yet Islam had done its best to break the spiett of India 
during seven centuries of occupation. The cruel swords 
of thb warrior race were shaq^ned by bnaetdsm, by a 
harsh monotbeJsm. Indians they looEtcd. upon as Idol^ 
aters; thqr destroyed their images, overthrew their 
temples, martyred them in numbers or reduced them to 
slavery. But only the Buddhists suAered severely, be¬ 
cause rheir religious communities were easily hunted 
do wn. Brahmanism, bdng more widely spread in various 
forms, slipped through the Itngtna that tried to crush it. 
It is true that there were Muslims who sought to toin 












the creeds of lodii to their own. The poet Kahir insde 
an attempt that is not to be ignored, and still mote 
remarkable was that united ‘^ouse of religion*'dreamed 
of by the Mogul emperor .Mtbar (155()-1605), to wliich 
even Christians were to be invited, llie palaces at 
Orchha, near Jhansi, still stand to record such attem^^ts 
and give a noble vision of past splendouTs. Here ihe 
domestic Persian style combined with the religious art 
of the Hindus to create palaces often overlooked by 
travdlers. But only grass uTindeis over the terraces to¬ 
day, and the sis-fcot lattices on the tow'crs are falling. 
Sadness broods here, and India draws the moral. 
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Once, where Putt now stands^ there was only deep forest, bet among the trees a statue Ckf Vj^hint sparkled. It was 
carved in sapphire, and its blue made the set near by look pale. King bdradyumna, who reigned over the land 
of Malatra, heard such praise of this wonderful statue that be decided he must have it. As he did not know where 
the statue was, he ordered bis Brahmans to travel the wide world till it was found. 

Tltey searched In vain. But one of thdr number, Vidyapati, turned cast towards a distant land, home of primitive 
native tribes, the Savaras, There he lodged with a bitd-hunier, and soon noticed that this man wem secretly into 
the forest each day to make an edging of firuit and flowers. Vidyapati wanted to go with him, but the himrer 
refused. Fortimjjidy, however, the hunter’s daughter lagged and begged, and at last the stranger was led to the 
pbee of devorion. The hunter bandaged Vidyapari’s eyes to conceal the way from him^ tltcft removed the band 
when they reached the place. And there before the Brahman was the wonderful statue, 

Vidyapati had not forgotten to bring mustard-seed, which he dropped behind him unseen by his guide. In this way 
he was able to find the hidden place himself, and wenr there alone. While he was admiring the statue, a voice 
resounded from the sky: ‘TJrahtnaii, take good tidings to thy Klngl Thou hast found the Lord of the World 1" 
Soon after the hunter appeared with his offering. The same celestial voice was heard saying: “Oh most pious serv-antl 
I am died of thy flowers and wild ftuits! Ijn me have what 1 desire: cooked rice and sweet cakes! No longer shalt 
thou see me in the shape of a blue god. Let me be worshipped lienedbrth as Jagannath, the Lord of the World!” 
Long was Vidyapati kept a prisoner by the hunter, but at last he was free to take tidings to his king. The king 
ordered his woodsmen to go and bring the statue to his palace. But alas, it had disappeared! Again the voice 
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was heard, saying: “'Oh King, iltst build me my tcmplc>"' And it went on: ‘*Thau Just been too proud. Do 
penance. Then thou shalt be rewarded by Vishnu*s image; it wiil not appear to thee as a blue god, but in the shape 
of a tog of wood, marked with signs by which thou shall know it," 

Soon the waves of the sea brought this log to the shore, and the king commanded that it should be carved into an 
image of the god Jagannatli, who is VUhiiu- hlntscJf. The carvers set about their task, but couid make nothing 
of tr. No stjonct did chisels touch tltc wood than they broke. 

Then an old carpenter appeared, and he undertook to finish the work in one and twenty davs. The king shut him 
in a cdl, and told him that he w^uld not be let out mitil his wort was done. But the king’s eagerness was too 
much for him; he entered the cell before the apprunted day* Bolts notwitlrstanding, the carpenter had vanished, 
leaving behind him three images which were unfinished; they were roughly shaped and had no hands. 

Then the king understood tliai the carpenter was none other than Vishnu, As for the three images, they teptcscntctl 
the god Jaganpath and his two brothers Balarama and hubhadra. They were placed in the temple which Brahma 
himself later came to consecrate. 

And that is why pilgrims Bock from all parts of India to Puri. Every year in July, the ihttc images are moiuitJCd 
on chariots resembling towers, which arc drawn through the streets by thousands of the faitliful. Tlic rallest and 
Itcavicsi of these is Jagannath^s chariot. Sixteen wheels cany it, seven feet high, ITiough there are laws forbidding 
self-sacrifice, tn en today men and women are k» be seen flmgmg themselves under the wheels, to be crushed l>v the 
god's charioi. 
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Bhuvanesvar 


(VUJih to Xllth centuries A.ii.) 



Before leaving Puri for Bhuvanesvar, whkh is not fin away^ let us linger a momoU to consider a few of the et'tnits 
in jagaiinatli's legend. 7'liesc can help us to understantl the t'aluc given to the image in the Hindu mind. The 
sapphire statue disappears just as King Indtadyumna is about to secure it: the ^woodcutters come to the forest tetteat 
Tchcre it is hidden, and it is gone. Vishnu—dellghtfuJly Irifotmatl he ashs for better fate—replaces it by a shapeless 
tog which will bear three signs to indicate Ids presence. So the simplest, humblest object has the value of a priceless 
work of art if it partakes of tite divine. Its aesthetic quality is purely rciative. Form must combine with tnani* 
festation, or it has no meaning for the faithful. 

From this point of view arristtc standards in the Hindu rcligicm a« in no way above those of other religions. 
A mere stone of piialUc shape, a ted tag in a crack, can symbolise Siva today fust as well as an image devised by 
rules and norms. All that matters is that it has powers. And to ensure this, bdievets confer reality upon the image 
when it leaves the hands of sculptorOr painter. A priest "opens the eyes” of a statue and names it during $ ceremony, 
the rite of pratta prtitiihta. The faithful gatlier round closer to pass their oxm breath into this new', Lifetess image. 
Some perform acts of transference. They make gestures with tlieir hands, as though tearing some substance out 
of their bodies which they then tJtrow onto the image. Properly speaking this is animatioa. In India, as elsewhere, 
beauty hardly counts for the believer where sanctity is concerned. Such was the lesson learned by King tndradyumna. 
Ibc legend equally reveals the thought that lies deepest in Brahmanism. Remember the vain attempts of the carvers 
to work on the rough wood, Vishnu alone lias the power to express form. In other w'ords, the gods arc bom 
from initial matter, the original ptirhiti, cststing before their own existence, but it is for them atone to piws from 
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the uncmitcd tu the crcucd, fiom that which is not diverse to tiic diverse^ from Being in essence to maitifcstation. 
And men must wftit for this manifestation. When King Indtadvunma goes Intti the cell before the appctinted time, 
he yields to sinful tmpsdencc, as the thiec cfBgtcs show: they have no hands and are roughly shaped. 

As with tile image, so with the Btsdimamc temple which contains it. Ttic temple is not a place in which the faithful 
meet fot common ptayce, but an image r&md w'hich they gather, ‘rhis explains ihc contrast between the wealth of 
its'statuary and the modest scale of the building. It was not dll the eleventh century that religious buildings, of 
considerable size were built; the .Lingaraja at Bhuvanesvai^ for example, or the temple of Jaganiiatb at Pus (p, 38), 
Here it will he as well to mention tive rather simple design and constmedon of the Brahmanic temple. Lengthwise 
there is first the porch, which usually stands out and has a few steps in from. Passing tliretugh tliis, one enters 
a hall—the manda ^—^whkh vaiies in size. At the end of the m<t»dapa stands the sanctuary, ro nrammg the ctHgy 
or symbol of tlie god, a iiifgam in the case of a Saivtte temple. Tlte building may sometimes consist of mmdapa 
and sanctuary alone, ot even |ust the sanctuary, with or without porch, Fot a long period the mmdapa was covered 
with 3 flat toof, made of joined stabs resting on stone beams, supported in turn by stout pillars. Tltough the walls 
were thick, soUdm* always came first, Openings vrerc few and narrow and the fighting was pO‘>r. 

On the other hand a tower {tikhara) was built over the sanctuar)'. In Orissa, whctc Puri and Bhuvanesvar lie, 
this was four-sided and curvilinear, llic tower was topped by a rounded disc or torus, boldly fiuted. The weight 
of this superstructure ouist have troubled the buildcti, for they made the walls of the sanctuary even thicker and 
strengthened k with a celling. 
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So the building simply consists of layers of hewn stone 
superimposed and faced beforehand or in position. No 
mortar was used. Nor were there any foundations; the 
temple stands on i base wlilcb adds height. ThLi some¬ 
what rudimentary structure was gradually improved 
ciJthcT than alrenetl. The mandapn was enlarged, better 
lit and less duttered with pillars; these even disap¬ 
peared altogether, Tlic fki roof was made pyramidal 
by the use of corbelling, and lesser shrines were built 
along the side of the temple. And above the sanctuary, 
also enlargctl, the tower grew higher and more imposing. 

Bhuvanesvar is virtually a museum illustrating this 
evolution, The older temples—Parasuraniesvara dates 
from die eighth century—arc simplest in design, while 
those of the tenth and twelfth centorics show imprt»’e- 
menis. On page 41 it will be seen that the temple of 
Muktesvata—working loimd from the left of the forc- 
ajurt—has a sancmar>' and tower above with a heavy 
torus, then a mdadapa with a terraced pyramidal roof. 
In front of the boiSding, which is surrounded by a wall, 
stands a rounded portico, and liehind this can be seen 
the tower of a sanctuary without 3 mandapat 
But archiiccrs were most concerned with increasing the 
size of the temple. In a hundred years’ time proud and 
imposing srrucniies were to tower above the modest 
tenth century temples: sudi are the Lingarafa it Bhu- 
vanesvat or the temple of Jagannath at Purl (p. 38j, 
The original design shows little alteiation; in face Indian 
architecture may he said to be enlarging nn a model. 
Tlic boldest experiment, also found in Orissa, was to 
be the temple at Konarak, but here the builders over¬ 
stepped the mark and the building collapsed; ambition 
was greater than structural knowledge. 

Sdll, we can scarcely find fault with the modest scale 
of temples like Paras uramesvara and Muktesvaca, for 
theit pleas lag proportions arc much superior to the 
grandiose appearance of the giant buildings of the 
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cle\'Cntb ccatury. Their chaxm* in fact» lies iu this modesC7. And the quality of their statuary greatly gains because 
it is used stnih discretion. It might justly he said that their sucfaces ate not so much carved as invrtought, in a 
Iiarmoniscd and almost continuoui design which is admirably conceived for its general decorative and symbolic 
effect (p. 42), Sometimes It is so rich that one involuntarily thinks of our own Renaissance and Banaque series, 
llie sculptor's skill—if the point fs worth stressing—dcvciopcs no doubt during the period bctw'ecit the bas-reliefs 
of Paiasuramesvara. (pp, 44^ 45, 46, 47) and the twelfth century ouch of the Rajranj temple (pp, 43,48). Tlie later 
work shoves a surer, easier hand, and is almost Hellenistic in character Cp.48, right), but it lacks the naive manner¬ 
isms and a certain stocky, rustic grace winch are found in the earlier figures. Look at the apsaras on the Muktesvara 
temple tp.49)- Her right arm Is raised to a branch of asaka, a tree which is said to bear fruit only when touched 
by a girl. Her other hand rests on her hdly- She symbolises fertility, as we can scarcely fail to sec, and recalls in 
retrospect ^yahbi on the gateway at Sanchi. 


The Parasuramesvara temple has a delicate and delightful relief showing Siva and Patvati on Mount Kailosa (p. 45). 
ITte demon Ravana (time, alas, has almost oblitctaicd him) is underneath them, trying to shake and destroy their 














divine abode. The goddess seems to be uneasy and on the point of nsing, Bui Siva reassures lier. He clasps her 
to him with his left arm and makes ihc traditionaj calming gesture with his ether hand. To the liglit is a ligufc, 
half-hidden as if in fear, wratching Havana in his futy, and Durga, s tmuifestation of Siva’s energy, brandishes her 
sword. This is one of the purest nrpresentations in art of loving protection. 

In one of the “windows’* in the same building arc set two ficieaes in high relief; the upper of the ra’o represents 
dancing, and the lower one music (pp, 46,^7). May we ictnind the reader of ihc significance which music tradi¬ 
tionally Iscars for Hindus? It concerns man in his entirety, and applies to Ids Ixlly, his thonu and hts head. To 
the belly, regarded as die scat of organic reflexes, it assigns tone, tonal inttswiry and movements. To the thorax, 
the conscious centre for pain and pleasure, aversion and desire, it allots melody. For the head, wliich houses the 
intelligence, is chosen rhythm, the essence of all. 

In the window of the Parasuramesvara temple, bells, flute and drum link music with the three liodily centtts of the 
dancers, but these centres themselves correspond with the three parts composing the cosmoni earth, air and sky. 
So music and dancing blend with the w'holc universe and its life 
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Konarak 




























Like a Jighthouse echoing ro the hammcis of the sea, like a dark pyramid on a waste shore, or some caravan for¬ 
gotten by wandering gods and mtned to stone—such is fConarak, temple of the Sun, fallett &agment maybe of that 
star, with a coating of erode imageiy: caressing, copulation, otgasm and desire. 

Twenty-four wheels, caiv'cd in stone, twelve on each side and ten feet high, having splayed spokes set with medal¬ 
lions, seem to carry this huge bodywork. Its sides arc wrought with iiigurcs of gods and men in acts of love^ with 
processions and cavalcades, in a jungle of arabesques and scrolls (pp. 51,52). 

The floor of the vdiicle is weighted with massive remains of the first construction. On the left, where only the dark 
base is seen today, stood the sanctuary. Above it rose a curvilinear tower, like the one on JagammtbV temple at 
Puri, but more imposing. It was probably 390 feet high (the towers of Notre-Danjc-dc-Paris reach 225 feet). We 
can only imagine it rising into the blue sea air. But did the builders build to the top? Was it completed or did it 
collapse? An earthquake perhaps, or a thunderbolt? Anyhow, cyclopean blocks and great bats of pure iron forty- 
five feet long lie strewn about, and no-one can say whether ambition failed, ’whether ruin was sudden or stow. 

But the scale w^e can judge from the almost intact building that stood in from of the tower sanctuary (p, 51. on the 
right). It is the pta^pa of the licilc temples of Bhuvanesvar, now grown Into a great assembly lull, 

The roof rises nearly 230 feet above ground level in three terraced courses; the topmost of these is adorned ’with 
g u a rd i an Hons, and the other two with large statues of the musical hostesses of heaven (p. 53), 

The ruins of two lesser buildings lie not many yards away, in line with, the central mass: eastwards, a or 

pavilion designed for enjoyment, as tlie dancers and musicians on its walls still show (p. <53). and to the west a small 
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icpiplc. To the south-west stand the pillars of the 
Ramachandi temple. 

A wall enclosed the tcmpiCf with four gateways open¬ 
ing at the four cardinal points, decorated Mrith most 
commanding and citpressivc statues—horses led lay a 
senani, trampling on ao evil genii {p, 54) i elephants 
seizing an enemy with thdr trunks (p^ 55); Hons and 
fantastic monsters (pp. (ii, 62). 

How did men contrive to build these monumcnis at 
Konarak, so far from any (juarry* on a sandy shore? 
VC’hat labour, what ummaginabk wains conveyed these 
blocks of stone? How came this remote place to be 
chosen? For what reasons were walls msenbed in a 
solitary place with this company of people indulging in 
pleasures of the Itesh? 

legend first give its answer. Ilere it is, from the 
Samba Parana. 
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It W3$ fCiishna’? dcsixc to b« acbiowicdged as the 
auptcme god, so he devised a pko to make his courage 
aod power known to alli he carried off all the food 
offered to the other gods. The fiuthfhl shuddered at the 
news. Indra, they saith would not tolerate this daring 
stroke. But Etidta was faint'heancd and said no wotd. 
So then all men on earth worshipped the proud 
Krishna. 

The new King decided to change the old order, and all 
customs, manners and laws. Henceforward one rule 
alone was to govern men: their desire. They would 
obey their instincts without remoise. For indeed, said 
Krishna, delight of the senses destroys time and space. 
It is ecstasy and bliss. So men were now &ec from the 
yoke of faithfulness; like the God they could whisper 
that the wrytds of a wife arc sweet, but not so sweet as 
1 lover's. To please their Master, die priests dressed in 
saris, painted their faces, and sometimes even siniuJaied. 
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the iropurit)' of *;acl» month. There were no desires left ungratiEcd, womefl prolTefed themsdyes to slake the thirsi 
which they contrived to awake. And Krishna himself set thee^LampIc. In his household there were sixteen rJtousand 
one hundred and eight wives of consorts, priestesses of the flesh, and wise withal. 

The god had a son, Samba, His beauty, k was said, almost suipasscd his fiiher^s. But Samba sometimes was in light¬ 
some mood. One day he met Narada the sage, and as Naraeb was very old, the divine youth could not refrain &tjm 
chaffing him; “Oh Naridal The laws of Krishna arc vexy sweet, alt men in their youth and prime now freely enjoy 
their pleasure; earth is loud with songs of love-making. What sayest thott, .Narada, thou who art too old. to do as 
others do?’* And laughing the youth went his way to the bed of his misttesscs. 

Bitter at hcan was Narada. This mockery must be avenged. Next clay he offered to take Samba to a secret place 
where women durclt, he said, without compare for beauty and passion, who would lie on couches as endlessly as 
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waves unfutling upon sand. Satnha followed the otd man, Natadn opened a heavy door. And there Samba^s cvea 
beheld such a sight that he thought he was ba^ of his senses: women without nnmber were lying naked on carpets 
of flowers, steeped in their own wiimth and fragrance, oflering their bteasts and bdlics and hips to the light, Samba 
gazed at them, l*hey saw him. They admired his lusty youth. Their desltc awoke. They ran towards him. He ran 
towards them, 

But a terrible voice resounded. Suddenly, Krishna was there. And Samba saw the trcachefy of Narada. The old irom 
had taken him to the Loner rooms of the divine palace, and then warned his father. Krishna could not doubt the 
unworthiness of his son. He thundered. He punished the impious boy: Samba was to be devoured by Icptosv, his 
flesh would rot, hb splendid beauty would turn into hidcousneaa, men would flee when he apptoacbed. 

Samba protested his innocence. He bad not betrayed his wcU-bcloved fiitber. Naiada alone was guilty. Krishna's 
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wgt abated, His afTcctitjn for Samba rciumctl But what avails a |?od against his scntmccs? They 


rulfillL-d, for he Im pronounced them. Samba must he the prey of leprosy. Krishna advised Ids son to go and live 
m rhe solitude of the '??ootfcj and pray for twelve years to the sun god. Sutya. 

For twelve years Samba shunned otiier men, and would not even Itwk into sttcamit to see his disfigured body cdicctctL 
tie Uved in chasiiLv, worshipping Surya from dawn till night and night tilt dawn. Holier hermit them never ^s. 
One dav. wlule he'was bathing. Samba saw Surya appear to liim. The sun god v-anished immediately, but a white 
lotus grew on tlie place where he had revealed himself. Samba picked the flower. It shone upon lib bee when he 
leaned over the water. And Samba saw fhai hk beauty was restored to him* 

He left hb retreat, and walked long and fin* Hie flow-ei winch he held in his hand guided him.^ He came 
to the seashore, climl>cd a hiU, and looking upon the sam without winking, he spoke to the god; *‘Oh Surya, 
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wh« hast saved me and jjiven me back the pride of 
my youth, here shall I build thj‘ sancimrj'. ti shall 
be like the diariot that bears thee sjctoss the aky. 
Twelve wliitc wheels and twelve red wheels shall carry 
it, 1 shall harness it with seven horses, all obedient 
ttv thy voice, I shall be thy priest. And sculptors shall 
icll in stone of tbv ^lory, and the life of Krishna 
and hU loves/' 

What Ixticr coimncntary could there l>e for the tnonu- 
ments of Komrak than this story of Samba’s disgrace 
and his recovery? For Stones here speak with the 
voice of legend, liut historj' can help to explain certain 
aspects of an aichitccturaJ achievement which reflects 
the political, social and religious life o( its day. It 
appears that the building of this temple can be attributed 
to King Narasimhadeva t of the Ganga Dynasty 
(c 12,^8-1264). 'I'hc whole of India was then about to 
succumb to the Muslim coaquciors. I’hey were 
already masters of the north-west and the north, and 
most of Bengal, Orissa even was threatened, jiftcr lying 
so long off the invader's path. It was at this tnoment 
tliat Natasimhadeva decided to abandon the defensive, 
fie attacked and was victorious. At once his prestige 
redoubled, 

Konarak testifies to a great reign, A sovemign who has 
triumphed over formidable enemies requires monu¬ 
ments that will declare his power. So the temple was 
no lunger designed for worship atone. U was a royal 
palace too, having great assembly halls, pavilions for 
feasting and dancing. Many of the statues are even 
warlike in style. FJcphants and horses such as these 
(pp. 54, 55) stitdy tell of fierce encounters, Konarak, 
with its gigantic tower soaring above a host of priests 
and warriors, cooks and dancing girls and slaves, 
celebrated not one apotheosis but two—the sun god’s 
glory, aflitnicd in rrtplc tnajesty (p. 511 ), and the triumph 
of his protector, iJic far-famed King, 
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Khajuraho 


(Xih ro Xlrb centuties a.d.) 



Brotic art at Konarak haa a rhythmic accompammeat i)f 
waves; at EChajuraha, there mc the songs of women at 
their washing and the cowherd's cr)'. 

Temples here rise straight from die ftclds; piimidvc 
ploughs draw lines about them, and the cosmic egg- 
shapes of their towers stand out against the softer 
distances of Bunddkhand (p> 4). Looking down from 
their terraces, one secs the high balance-beams of the 
wells, and pools where women swathed In violet come 
to bathe, to wash their children, and hll their copper 
pou. Quietness is broken only at nightfall. Strange 
noises then disturb India's darkness—fnmrtc towlngs, 
calls, long buists of barking. Besides, Khajuraho ts 
only an Island won from the surrounding iungic. 

A little path leads to the village. It lies away from 
the modem toad and rings to the silvcr-bcafcrs' ham¬ 
mers, under the watchful eye of a huge red-coloured 
statue: 1 Lanuman, leader of monkeys, servant of Rama, 
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protector cef peasants. Earth dwi^lliriKS line a pond which sparkles with pink and white Initises. A little girl 
gpcs. by: in her ttpen hand she carries^ like a cake, the cow-dung used as fucL life was never more traditional^ 
more patient. 

On this same spot once sttx}d the capital of the Qianddlas^ kinH^s of Jl;akabhukti. They came from i Rajput tribe 
and claimed ancestry from the moon. After obscure beginnings, they rose to power in the first Iialf of the tenth 
century, when Harsha reigned^ also Yashovarman his son, wht> built a shrine for Vishnu—the temple of Lakshniana 
(p, 82, foot), This, an inscription said, “was rival id the snowy mountains." Ohanga Ids successor (c. 95H-1002) 
built moat of the temples at Kltajuraho; his especial pride was the shnne of Visvanatha (p.74, centre) with a white 
tower “as lofty as the aurumn clouds.” Dhanga’s grandson Vidyodhara added more great buildings; then the power 
of the Oiandcllas declined. The>' witlidtew to their strongholds to try ro withstand the Muslim invaders. But 
Khajuraho flourished for two more centuries; in 1355, Ibn Battuta, the Arabian traveller and geographer, mentions 
it as a place of devotion where many yogis gathered. 

The Chandcllas' capital must have contained about eighty-five temples. Twenty arc left today, in three groups 
that lie round the village and extend over a wide area. Sometimes die ruins were used for peasant dwellings. 
Remarkable fragments arc preserved in an open air museum. These and die buildings mltaculously left intact help 
us CO asses.s psr splendours at Khajuraho. Architectural originality and a wealth of statuary here undoubtedly 
provider magnificcot record of Hindu art in the middle ages. 
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llie most typtctJ temples all seek to impress by ehdr ns inscriptions tdl. They are not codosedt and stand 

on a high base serving as pedestak which adds to their devation. As one moves from porch lo shetne, the roo£s 
of successive baits dimb higher^ suggesting by their contour a ruountain chain ascending to its top (p. 82 foot; 
p, 78). On a from view the Temple looks like a p<»k rising behind its bastions (pp. 64-65; p. 74, tight: p. 82, 
top). The sanctuary tower itself rises out of a duster of lesser towers reaching upwards. As ^ct pcmciplcs 
govern the architccmrct these contours must have symbolic meaning. Though the earlier Giandclla kings were 
Vaishnavites, their successors were fervent Satvttes, and their temples may well be intended to suggest M^nt 
Kailasa, proud cnuncncc of Siva's throne. 

In its longitundinal a^is the temple shows mote variety here than in Odssa, The temple of Lakshmana (p. 82 
foot, leaking fh>tn dght to left) has a spadous portico with a richly carved celling: an assembly hall; a second 
hall , still larger (/iTaha/r/iimiifpa)^ a \^tibulc leading to the sanctuiary, a sanctuary surrounded by an ambulatory. 
11|U5 three additions—vestibule and ambubtory—increase the length of the building,, onentated 
from cast to west. In design the Lakshmana tcntple U a cross with four arms forming nanaepd. The fwo transepts 
allow greater width to the mt^mandapa and the sanctuary, and correspond with four ptoicctiag baJconijcs on the 
sides (p. 75, p, S3). A fifth bdeony was built ai the chevet. These balconies or loggias admit light into the 
building and fiuthctmorc enhance the decurahvc eficct, for without them the building might appear monotonenia 
and compact, too Jstifily held in its mouldings and butctc^es. coo loaded with its two oi three parallel fdezes 
of carvings. 
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At the four comers laf tlic terrace, tile Lakshmana temple 
has four lesser shrincs,snialJ in senSe, hui this derail docs 
not aJxt'ays recur nt Khajuraho. Temples vary according 
lo ihcir size. Some have €>nly one transept (p.78), others 
—the fain temples—^havc none (p,71). Some toofs are 
pyramidal (p. 62, cemro). In their general ctfeci the 
Kandariya and Lakshmana rcmpTcs combine strength and 
line proportions with a rich and skilful uae decotution. 

^ Most of these temples are vibnnt with figurxs in 
dalliance and prtsscssioii, but the erotic carvings, like the 
architecture, show particular lefinemeni. The frank 
naivete sometimes seen ai Konatak docs not appr^r. 
The prov^xativc allure of these apforam wears a mote 
studied, picdous air w*hidi makes thent less human and 
more divine—as indeed they arc supposctl to be. The 
afmref statues at Khajitralio arc among the most perfect 
representations of the female form, but in theit verv 
pcffectton they are mannexed and affected: some might 
even be called ovcr^sophisricated. But thr< does not 
detract from their charm; the eye never tires of looking 
at the apsoTiis (p, 7(1) who is painting her eyelids with 
kajal, die Indian kohl, or the one picking a thotn out 
of Ucf foot (p. 73. left), and these arc only two out of 
a host that might be mendorted. 
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The [MS-rclicf^ cfjncctncd with phyBicaJ love :irc often tjuitedithcult to uiidetstaJifi;, 
some a^mjwsirions ojinc ver>' near to being riddles, Whether this is due to the 
axtists's desire to cover his surface compiecely or simply to relative modcstv we 
do not know, but the attendant figuto helping to supp>« a couple in an awkward 
posture usually obscure the scene. Take the central group im the k>wcst fricac 
of the Kantkiiya ternplc (p. 69)? two apsarami rip hr and left, arc holding up a 
wontan who dings to their shoulders for support. The man below is standing on 
his head and jrcips the woman in the crook of Ms legs; Ms Itands remain 
the two apsarasts. The scene shown (jn the top ftieae is no less 
complicated, also the one tluit will lac noticed on die lower fricac t»f the l.akshnmoa 
temple {p. 83), 
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Someunic$ style in treatment again becomes naive and caudw. Whai a dtfletcncc, for instmoc^ between dte reliefs 
just mentioned and rhe style of the frieze (pp. 66^7) deco raring the retrace of the LakshtnaDa temple I This band 
(tnutiiatedt itias, by rhe hands of time and men) h a fdin of carnal delights. Though there is Test in the realism, 
this parade of groups has none of the grace and detachment of mthuna on the divine Icvcli. Pleasure here is of the 
canh, earthy; any doubt on this score will stxm vanish if the almost &cflzicd fornication of this frieze is compaied 
with the mystical sensual mood of Vislmu and Lakshmi (p. 67). .'\nd the plastic rreatment imdf has noticeably 
changed. For the artist follo^*cd lx>olc and chapter when interpreting dh'inc union, but enjoyed much freedom 
when depicting mundane pleasures. 

Need we repeat (hat representations of amon^us embrace signify the union of separate principles, and are to be 
regarded as symbolic of oneness with the Divine? None the less, when one looks at this erotic Lakshmana frieze, 
the mind is teased and balHed. How can such a blunt staremtni—by no means exceptional, for it can be seen 
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dBcwhcrc—be reconciled with esoteric mcaiung? Is there some detioite purpose undeifying the crude display? 
One theory (advanced by Mr. Percy I3rowa^ suggests that the dgurcs on ^e temple ac Konarah depici scenes of 
licence which actually occurred and !et,l to ^e decadence of the people in that districL 

But thxs is only conjecture which tnstory docs not support, and it cannot apply to Khajuiaho. Besides, the icono¬ 
graphy at Konarak has a special chaiacuer: tt concerns one god alone—Surya, and the scrual act; the scope is limited. 
At Khajutaho, on the other hand, Siva*s prc'cmmcnce did not eadude either Vatfihna'v'ism or Jaiiiism, and under¬ 
lying ail three was a BuddJiist foundation. So the porttayal of love has a religious lnckgn>itnd both wide deep, 
which ia reflected in the variety of the sculpture. 

But perhaps we should consider these images—we arc still referring, of course, to those which do nth rise above 
crude realism—as provocations for purity? Tiberan Buddhists with a Tantdc bias apply certain testa in the course 













of initiation to discover whether the novice is virtuous. The Jama-to-be is asked to look, at j;)amtings of a suggestive 
naTute. If his scftaity of mind remains uniistarbed. he is entitled to feel that he is on the true path. Sometimes 
the test is more realistic: the devotee is shut in a room to see women perform lewd dances, ot couples miming 
lechery, ^^canwhiic a monk observes the patient. If he shows no flutter of desire, he is considered worthy to 
approach the truth and profess it. 

In the same way, perhaps, Hindu erotic images might play the part of tests, and give the believer an opportunity 
to measure his indifference to carnal indutgenca;; and they would also show him all the obscenity of perversions, 
and the great purity ot union with the Divine. Bui surely this ciplanatton is ingenious rather than convincing. 
What is proper to Buddhism does not agree so well with Btahmaaism. In any case, the amorous adornment of 
temples is never ‘‘obscene." Obscenity only comes with ugliness. Now in India, even at the level of sexual tcaiism, 
erotic arc is graced with the utmost plastic beauty (p. 56, b). And finally, certain temples—Sutya^s at Konarak, for 
example—are too secular in character to allow us to think that the statuary' was intended to be purely and aimply 
edifying."^ 

Whether we like it or not, the fact is that Brahmans live in day-to-day familiarity with the sexual act. Among their 
gods it is commonplace; scurrilous tales abound in the Purattas, It represents union between Essence and Substance, 
pmisit and prakritt. But, as Stella Khamrish says: “This wide and varied range of symbols representing the 
moment of onion foixns a complete science and art of love;" 
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Tlic least one can say* is that these symlxils arc curicmsly ambivalent. Gin it be claimed that the 8k^^ata Ptimjia 
is just anodier Jorjg e/ JiWjjx? Hiat the sponings of Krishna and the cowgirls only represent an allt^on* of the 
Soul in search of the Bddegtoom? This is how Jayadeva^ a Bengali poet of the Xllth century, secs themr 

,,. With her baxm brtdsts a fttii bttrdett, eiingpig passirnttelj ta Krisirntt a mw skgt the seng o/ txdittd Im, 

Inh the g&d'ijaetf into thast eyes mait mtlm ttnd fiqmd trith iat at her earttJKg tonfh^ aNother <w ^ Jsn4tJt, ^lfth 

With eag^r am^ro/ts hand, bj the battk af the Jamma river, m the reed but where be hgem^ another one dramhtm to her ly bis tmU. 
To another fair one, can-itd i^ dtiigbt in the pastorai dame, Knshna now ph^s on his pnte, and the palm oj his hand beats 
time. Joins the ehinking mtsic oJ his ntairj hracehh to the pipe's sn^tet notes. 

One he hsm, erne be tmbrstes, anothf fair fond/er he strobej, iraUbes a third one's tmiU, then after a fourth he runs, .Co he 
disports bmseif among this young bety eager for pteasure, 

liit aiiurs^tg spell is on one and all, he wakens to bliss', tender his iimhs artd dark, like a lotus garhnd, hnn^sjoj streams front 
them* sMadly the fair mes kiss him, limb ^ limb, all all over .. * 

Wc must remember that eroticism ranks as a science in India. Somewhere about the IVtb century A.o.^ Varsyayana. 
wrote the kstsasutra, which gives an exact description of physical love, explains of what aas it consists, and sets 


















kirth irs pleasurable \^aHcties. Other works ffjimdcd 
on the KavmsHtra appeared later; in the XUIth cenlurv 
liicrc was the Rutirakarfa of Kokkoia. and in the XVlth 
the Amn^mga of Kalvariamalla others besides. 
All use the method of classihcacion dear w the Indian 
mind. Tlicy arc popular conipendimns of caresses and 
posrurcE and give a wealth of advice and infomtation. 
One learns how’ a wife may be satisfied and how the 
prostitute should lie treated. They give iwipes for 
magic philtres and aphrodisiacs. Eugenics and the 
nuptial rites receive attention, Thej' are grammars of 
sexuality and gallantry, Icaicons compiled for ever)' 
anioious occasion, fliis is how the and 

the li^tiraikirfa classify women by age and outward 
appearance I 

Iffttiltbt ojsixtnn^ mm^n /> jpokm bda {(hiU ) ! 
frffm ihat tmtU ibirtyt as taruni fr»tH ibtn ua/ii 
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thejtarf that art atmttil hj the fivt arrtm'X ami tht fipt Jarts 
ttj ibt is taiked ttf as ptaudb* (ripa), AJttr this 

tmst a mmm is aecamted t9 ht vtidda (old) by the rsQst 
sa^ and trhtt sht h thtn btid td bt blamtOferthy if sbt 
tnaats ail tht dtrms of itnv^ atid hivrs shostid atwiys shau 
hrr. 

Tht hsda tajoys iovt'tpitasmt, tebkh h ntu' to J&rr# w dttrk- 
nesit the taninj is tht full li^t ihe praudha takes htrjoj 
tqutillj m iigbt and hi darkmsSt but the vridda mm&ertx tht 
on/ji rvbsjoit of itjt. Tht bala delimit in be/elf gftrh/tdx 
so forth t tht taruni Av rkh apparti; tht praudha m a gytai 
kvtf tht vridda h (mwatiott and marks of rtspt^. fjtm 
of body, too tail for htr fat, btr bosom tm and limbs slack, 
and Prry dark—tacb is thr fate of a iromati parted too long 
from btr spcMst. Sht that indulges in love continmlly has & 
plump bo^, a clear skin, dk is short and prm and her bosom 
h noil developed. 
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The mmm with 4mm fharasttmtirs has a pnrti ^tt-smHing b9tiy, hr fact h uhsilj strtm, sbt kis abffn^imft sf moftty and 
Hwtf fht it 

She with tf man's (harntimstics ts upright in btr mind, pfted with timnitss^ mj&js b*mg hospitablt md dms not Ut fasts 
(xbuktt bfT, 

Sbt vifis if}f srrptat’s charasttristUs sjttrt puffs attitjau/mt has iix habit ff mndtringf slnps (mtinttaUjs and im m mtasy tia/un, 
Shf iritb the Yaksha^s ^ eharacttristits shm'S m modiSty in iht pvtsina of rtsptctahit peaph, sht dt/ighis itt gardtni, inm and ta 
fartb, smks to satisfy h^r amorous desirssf aud it prom h angsr. 

She mitb tbf G^dhar^'a's" sharastrr/rttts is aymiug mman that kmu's no anger, irtafs bright tvkstial dresses; gariands art inr 
passion, and perjnmes, imtuse and so forth, sht is shlkd h smgmg and playing and familiar uith tbt arts. 

Sht aitb the Pisacha’» ’ rbieracttristht h puffed ttp trith pride, rats mnthi her body oUibly bums, jtAr drinks spirituans liguors, eats 
meat and so forth. 

Sht nitb the mm* 's dkiracteristm rolls her tyts eonimtally, makes herself skk miih aver-eatrag iotd falls into min agitation, 

Sbt ditb iht monkty 's tfsarafterisikt bat rotfing eyts, is (ptisA in figpt uith lutils and titih and htr mind it msitmfy, 

Ijistly, sbt mtb the donJ^y's ebartuieristies speaks sbamtless, displtaring uords and is fond of attackjttg liberties. 

h sexuality a “proWcm*' for the Mindu conscience, as it is for Giristians in the West? Here b ti« ans^irer given by 
Krishnamurti, ft'ho is one of India’s present-day thin ken:: 

Cifiiu, 114 isi Kulicfi. ^ {.oktulil tlnj^icni ** tn|^ iknriQn*. 
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f h it that wimttver tir tfinth si^ tarn in to a prohhe/ f* bait mttfe CW a ^rohlm, a-r hat't madt iaiv a probiftfi, jiy hmt 

I t/tndt rthtiofist/ip, living aprobltni, a^dU t hart vitidf sm ti probUftt. U W'hj ft tPtTyfhittgwt dt> a prahittn, a ba7Tiif? 

I art an tnfftmgf 1F% hat ttx itfcom u pr^bk/tt T Why do n't snbmt io Mug with prohknts, why da we trot pnf an end to them ? 

} da ar mt du to aw problems insitad of tarrying them thy after day, year aper year? Sex is certainly a relevant qutstm, 

hnt there is tin primary (yiestkn, why do wt mah lift into a prohkm? Working^ sex, taming money, thinking, feeling:, experi- 
ewing-^ou knew, the whole business of living — wly is it a problem? It it not esxHtutlly bttatise nv alwap think front 4 prrtien- i, 

lar point of vifW, franr a fixed point ef view? Wr are always thinking front a centre towards th pttipbety, but the periphery * 

is the centre for most of tu and so mything n't touch is snptrfkial ,,, 

What do m mean h the problem of sex? Is it flit act, or is it a finnegbt about the act? Sttrtly it it not the act, The sexna! act 
it m problem to yont any mtfrt than tatim, bid if yon tliink ahent eating or anything eltt all day long because yon have nothing the 
to think about, it becomes a problrnt to you. It the sexual act fie problm or it it the tlumghi about the act? do yon think 
about it, hffild tl up, wbwbyott are ebmntly doings withyoitr cmtnas, ma^tmt, stories, the way womm dnts—everything? \Fby 
I does the mind build it up. why doti the mind think about sex at all? W'fy bat it become a central tssne myour life ? When there 
me to ma^ things culling, you give complete attention to the thought of sex. .And wlmt happens when yonr minds are so occtibitd 
with it? Htcattse that is a way of ultimate escape, ft U not? It it a way of complete selpforgetfultmss, for the time bemgt at 
hast for that moment,you can Jor^t yourself^nd there it m> other tiay ofprgfttingyourtslp Everything the you do tn life gives ^ 

emphasis to the •*me ,'' to the self Yow busims,your rtUgm. jmr gods.your leaders,your pcditical and tcrmmic acthm,yotrr * 

escapes, yottr social actmties, your choict of a party—all that is emphasising andpui/tg ttreagth to the "nttf* And as there k 
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«mIj mtt iicf m tbcit h m rfffp&asis tbt “Mt,** // baomis a prt>ytm, dm it mtf iFhfV ibtrt it (utfy ««thirtg injimr 
hff tt'kich h an ia>ma in ult'matt tscapt, tn toMpieU stiJ-Jor^tJttitt^sSf if cniy foraftu’ stfonds,jOH dmg to it h^cmir that ii the 
only majfttttf in M'hithyoit tirr happy. Bifety othrr itiet yoa taufb kstomtt a nij^htmm, a jwvm' of tajftriK^ axd pain. Sejna 
tiiag to iht oat thm^ nhift eojnpUtt self-f&rfftJi/htiSi n bii'hjfiri iall happhass, Hm athtnyoM tfing to it^ it too intomet a 
aigptmare, (warn then yon amt to hr frtt front it, yon da not n-ant h bt a slopt to it. So yon invent, a^in from the mind, the 
idea of tbaiiity, of etliha^, and pu to ht ftlibatt, to be thmtt, tbrt^i snpprttsion, aU of which ctrt optratiom of tbt mind to 
eat itself off from the fart. This f^ts partkaiar emphasis to the "me'* who is ttyJ/tg, to Ineomt something, so a^mymt an 
(itaghi in travsif in trmhk, ia effort, m fain. 

Sex becomes an extraot^mtrify di^cnlt and compiox problem so long as yon do not understand the mind which thinks about the 
problem* The act itSeff can nerrr be a problem imt the tlm^t about the act mates the poblem* The act yon safej^tswdt pH Im 
looaty, me indulge yourself tn marriage, therefy' making your wife into a prostitute whirb is aH apparenify my respeetable, mdyon 
art satisfied to leave it at flsat, .^nn^, the pr^lsm cm he solsied mlj wlmpn understand the whole process and strue/nn of the 
**me '' and **ntm**: my wife, my child, proprty, my ear, my at&ievement, eny skemss; untilym understand and resoltw all that, 
sex as a problem will remnm. So /mg as you are ambitious, poUtkally, rell^ensly, or in aiy way, so long at yon are emphasi^is^ 
the self, the thinker, the txperienctr, by feeding Bm on ambitm, whether in the name ofyonrteif at an mdmdml or in the name 
of the eomtiy, of the party or of an idea which pn call religpm—so Img as there is tidsartmy of stlf-4xpamf<m,pu wilt hare 
a sexm! problem , .►« 
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I Tht itxm! ptvbitm is a nartim, twi whttt fbe mind tries tA 
\ suhtt the prtibim, it makts thr prob/m mre rnnjustdt 
' misrt stuuhiesttHef m^re pamJtiL Tbt art h mt the prrihltm 
h«t thr mind is th« problem, tbt m 'md trhi^ SajS it mast hr 
\ chetstt. Chastity is mt if thr mind. The mind rm mly 
tspprrss its r,wu artiritks and suppression is mt thasiity. 
Chastity is mt a ivr/w, // ranmt be (ultiratrd. Th$ man whn 
is cnltk'cttin^ hamtlity is sartiy not a hnmblt man ,* he may call 
bis fridt humility, but in is a proud man, and that is why he 
seeks to besomt bumble. Pride can never htromt humble and 
(hastfty IS not n thinfi sf the mind^you eatmot heroitie chassr. 
You nil/ know dkistity only when there is love, and lore is mt 
of the mind nor a tbi^ of the mind. 

TTic prtcts of India lift woman to divine heif;hts with 
their praise. She shijves in her fuJJ glory In tlic pas¬ 
sionate *ongs of Chandi Das, He was a Bwgali Brah¬ 
man ot the XVth century whij renounced his caste for 
the iove of Rumi the v^'nshcrwornari. His work is 
infused with the spirit of sahajya, a cult in whtclt the 
J youngest and loveliest of their kind u'ere worshipped 
in rites both spiritual and sensual. Then uibmya gave 
' way tci VaisktavUm, which waa more “platonic,” and 
^ turned to praise of Krishna and Radha his liclo^'cd. 
And when the poet Qiandi Das sang the loves of the 
god and ihis lovely cowgirl, surely he was voicing Ids 
own desire. This is how Krishna pictures Radii a for 
u$ in the pret's words; 

,, * She n^rt a sari of bltitf and thmi^h the front toald be 
pmssed her htihji's perfection* like lightning her btaitty fiathtd 
upon me through her Peils, 

Haw shttli i dttrribt htrl Her phiniet, ever ^nkk in expres¬ 
sion, knsa m rest. So martf and so pretty irere tin ornamentt 
she wort, that it teemed at if a hundred hund^d golden bees 
had settled upon her, 

.-I/ she walked J saw that hr moi’ements were rhti' at the 
gliding of a wild twan. 
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NfWr ia truth havt 0 j tytt hthrld foutim vlsimt tht mttm 
6j htr (inkJtttt mmdm^ the fifth mtt of thr sralt, was 

fu htr auw ibougbtit she passed sw^iug, 

Xufh iwf/ tho estranchig pisture that / hheld. 

When sht laitgped, ueeiar-dnps m hundreds tmntd dmm from 
her eyes, 

^ Her waist was sknder as a //oflpjrjVj md tmdt m think 
of the form of the iee-fafieriug dfimbod drum. 

Her ftimp was rounded liki a chariot wive/. 

On her /ottu4ike feet danced littii beilSt circ/ing and Sparkling 
about her. 

Htr big toes were /aequered and shone far mare brigfitiy than 
the sun. 

/ co/tid mf look upon her bo^. 


Ob ^ friend, tell me, who is this one 1 know not, with the 
goiden skin/ 

! saw her bathing at the mt9r*s e^t, 

JJsteu, oh Subala, my confidant, my tender friend, and hear 
how the looked, this young ertaturt, as she was hathing. By 
the bank of the famma river, she was tittittgcross-kg^din the 
water, upon the blue sari folded under btr. 
iitr golden neckJaet was swinging under btr naked breasts, that 
pointed like the tips of the hills of Sumeru. 

She loosened her lovely hair, and when sfw rose after bathing, 
it rippled all doan her hath, and darkness, seeing this dsaky 
mast, began weeping and sped away to seek refuge and help 
behind the moon. 

Her hratelets nvre carved from she sea slnll, and shone like the 
moon’s thin ertscent rising he a twiligfit sky. 

On the bank of the Jamuna river she walked, wringing my soul 
with her bine sari, and ever sinee pease has qtdU forsaken 
fevered heart . ., 
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Woman’s body^ tbt apJsrat'i ofltiiag. Faqc, breasts, belly and rump—all move, with the tiiplc supple sway of 
her hips, as the worlds swing in space. She poms out her whole being upon man, weaves about lus fratne, coils in 
ittcsisdblc currents round hinr (p. 76, pp. 93, 94, right). It is her attraction that draws him towards the Great 
Goddess. And as she heralds the Mothei, man yields to her, and so yields to the sovereign Enchantress who is 
both Beginning and End. What nobler image of woman can be found than this? (pp. 79,80,81). She has ptostxated 
herself before the heraldic leogryph; in this manifestation of she acknowledges that energy without which, being 
would be denied to the very gods. 

No oouples arc seal in the shrines of Christian Oeddent. They only appear under the balcfol sighs of malediction 
arid exorcism. The litst couple are driven out of Eden; they arc symbols of banishment and fear, and prodrim the 
chasdsemenr of the flesh. But Lidia's dvilUatloiit being both spiritual and sensual, irradiates the union of man and 
woman with bliss. 

And fleshly love is merged, in the rhythm of the monsoons, ttsdf an image of desire and the satisfaction of desire. 
Ch'cr the land of India spreads the sky, as man over woman. 
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PlJJ,C 

2 {Vtllth aniurv). rt£'at 

4 Ki^«rai» •(Xlth ^MfLtry), In BkindclihaiicL THa <djt 

InsJdjt ihe urjil, &UIS left to Ecmplcs Ad3nath4^ 

iWlf Slid Sfuil inatfu^ 

IS £7jytv( {%^I1]e|] ccnmifj^ in ihc Ps^zciji. '^'^srihippang the 
ptuillii* (If/^gs^^. Tt^ linj^aiTi vnmetimEft )w ifit enm mli. 
U tKpTCKm* the tnininuilc Aipcctof iTTittituIlT * iSriTuHaui 
jtod. wW iiccvnic In the Btibcuatiac tnriEtjf as the 

detEmycE. r-iKr hU votatur, ^wweVTrr^ bt H ai nmeh rrotr/r 
m dcaiinyia^ 

14 fUt ccniurv rx tfi Ifnl fcnlurT liti.J, not BKtfcJl^l. 

Andhra Di-nastr. E^Eall fhf the f:a!n4:rii Kiteurty. A jijkil*r 
cltngf tn A im undcf i Inwir arm of ihc Kacc>A~iY. and 

jiitdti *iul Tnythii£^ bcin^^ ii*tia:e Rptrfii^ euniuxtL^I 

udih feiLilliy, abk t^i bunutn fonij ^inJ hive cEwnmi^rce 

with homwi hcingi, AWc: I'Jva petstCHclt^ R^mbfihiifig the 
teign nf the Bucklhiii RmtHTnE At^aku, Ihc pc&cxvcit 

thi; arhtwn uf tftc AjullaTH Dyoaity. Ikiidti * ‘f nuftm-iiy: 
5S fett, 

15 AIhivc: .TtfBfAi G»i ccnturi" »x. m In ccnBxuy Jt-uj, View <if 

the Crro?^ m Biiidtlhitr funemry fiickinmTcnt bulh ta o~n^^ 

lain relict «.j 4' Bmidhin uniia- Iht drWvei frtini ibc 

tuntulni. The tH>f> k Milornecl wiih a lanEcrn; lliii mlir 
CE>nMU of m fqunre \ihu;1i esitlfwfci ibc pi;dL»tiil nap- 

piPtring the their of the iripte uirdtjelia. I'bc k 

stixoTLindcJ hy e tEcine well t>r fciitif^ wJih opi:iim];s aE thii 
rf^ur Cardinal [w^inir imoicd by giite^'aye which ere the caniy- 
decorated pan t £ihc rtr+jnutnenr. 'Yh^ «*ll nc fentXi ihr^gh 
ajf sconc, la fs&hinni^d la the heuumt of 'Aiiod la ibc Tote- 
Rtnund cif tfiU phofnftraph, nght, 4 fatlc vei^utc trtf/Mi. lUs^^hE 
cif the £teat mpat S3 htrL 

Bclx'^w; ftfatAi {In century -e-nd- intcscf side uf the 
way fcpteecntinr; (froiD the cop dc^w7i]: King Malle treiuportmg 
Eelici of the Buddha to KnrfiJiinjjuja, the war of the trllca, thic 
ivinpfatlvtn ipf rhi: Budilha. 

li^ Penudr hgittr frftm t f^ittplt. 

1? .fwirAil *nii midie eitd kniak gen Eh bnlf hunrati 

enjJ hnli* icerpi^t^ IkEilnd tlic Stnpm 3, In whirelii GeJicrel 

fkuininghiin diecovetocl m rciin of chc Buddhe^e ru'i> 

chief diaciplce. 

18 AfMdihpmwja. K Unic rlllagc i-m the Halt ccuht, acnith of 
Madrv, In th* Vlllh ccotucv Menwllrtpunmi we^ e large fwft, 
elK» the capEtol nf the PefUva Pynujity. There ^ce many remaiE» 
daring tVom ihii pcrEirjd. 

Dt'iall from the tfriAt tclkf JepErting the ikwienr of the Ging^n. 
A and mrf^n/ ere pressinj; ron&nrd Miilh all the bcinp pjf 
ciracion ni m rhe g^xldciie dewcnding ftfpin heavtn 

. wieli away rbc titu of the earth. 

^9 Ikinw, kft: fVIJth tiiYlIkh cc33tuei»^^ Four nl 

the hvc mofiolithit: tcmplca naaiuciatcd wEib tbit Peniiivt 

brut hers, heroes of the At^/kibhurjia. 

AhoTc^ right: {VTI ih to V1111 h otaniricii^. J ala- 

aeyaru htandii. rttiiplc eUr^lkulnJ to hoih ^ivm and Vkhnu. The 
ehrim- it au:m>uiatk'd by a will with « line of bulb rrsting 
ihe n.xp. Nandi the hull I* diva's vchklc. This temple fa nne — 
lod now the only one ^ *-Tf tlw ktcti pagExlM bniJr by the 
P flI Ea vaA nti ihc sceihi^tc- 


ZO I Vllrh ir> VTMrh etsiturla;, Arju^ia Hath. A 

euupk. 

2] Ki'^ttr^^ (Xlih ccnniiiv, Omtieb, i iLule .Um gitL Icaiuiig 
an the girafdtiti ngure of ibc Stntiimilid rtmpk. 

22 iWdTfliW/ayiuiriffja (Vllth in Vinth etntudeab Muhkha ManElepe- 
Vishmi tkeping <pei ihc ju-rpcni Seeki C\lihoii Anantateyin/ 
Below the god, left ifi righi, two stni-afiti end Uk^kmi, 
Vlihrur* aunnrt. CJn the wall ihoirc, ivra ^^Sianut or 
cxleatlej Hill ihVi^ flA 

23 E ; A/ajwe//jphnt»l (V^l I lb Ccniury). Smor i if the bul Is fi imi i lUt 
a will miind ihc JaEitsayane tempic. 

Hight: (Vllth ccaunry). Five PaiidaFjn" (Htre: 

cow* and Fasti iraJ acenc dep^cLLriip the ratlkt life 

of Knihna, GEghth NrcaTnation of Vishon, 

24 Ab^^rci cenrury a i: itr Vllth srenrury ui the 

1 lydffahiiAl htatc. ikneral whit mfTlveaterit-i (iiharM/ 

and chii|>i:Es (lAjiityaiJ lad tow cJ in the rock. 

Below: A/axia^ Caye 17 {Vlih eenrury)- tnictiur of a 
f kntrc : i aita>ll, yery Atyliml with a Bhidrlha in car||rpj4k- 
Gupiii style iiii the fonlt. 

25 €aTE 1.7 (e. 470-4tKJ .^.ej.). Ftiracn In tfghE oF entry 
dwr^ httid of en jpitfw 

26 A emipic; 

2B Ca^c \9 (Vbh canturylv Ikad rif ibt Huddha. 

27 F^maner P;* * nsfatastirev 

30 AjoMfrL Cave i ^VlLth ennirnT. ), Lady wiih • ttay. 

31 IrJtpAitsia. 4\ii bijiiikl niuir llomhey^. nottt] for Jt» SLira cave 

rcmplcs (Vlllh ru VUlih eencurE^>i InreGinr of cue *ueh 
temple, sh^iwin^ each %ide of the emranee a guatdjen tij^ure 
(JwMf^pala J ^ v’itb. t ymj tn npjmxi Hying above him. 

|ntklr« 4 thntic with e 

33 fi^ar* (Vtfhh cenmry juu,)* Left foee of ihc Kaitara cempk; 
Inillt diiiiriK rbe ftiishtnkyta il^Tuacy ml dedfrited fei Siva. 
ThiA temple reprcKnn tbr COsmlc MuujJt Kalliia, oIh^C uf 
hiva. The nadc of ihi; hudJmg can be ludgeci from the sixe 
of the iT^fo people Standing al the centre on phe rrmcme Icfi^ 

33 Sire ceetf temple (\Thh fiy VTIiih cent Ur inS. Siva 

Ardhatiert (Lc/ln hh eiidnigynoui or half-women" form); in 
fmm, hii ycKecIc^ Neudi rhe buJl To the kft, the four-beaded 
BrahEtia sltiing un a thrnuv uf liTtuees sopruirtwl by vwair*. On 
hh ruihL Indra, gutl uf jmEtt, ridJjig lik ckphont. To rhe rigbi 
of Siva, Vishnu <Kr his vchrck, fitnfuda, rhe [njun-bird. Over- 
Iteadi and Aitmarait celirprEMl muekran^. 

34 Abater (Vlllth crotufy). Sivt ta hi* fearsome aspect 

danciiig ihe J'deijty, a wild ^bncc. 

Bcltiw; ^Vvnj (Vllth trmiuy). Detail of a pillar Id rave 21» 
Ramest eja - an a/Hv^ai Bfe^eitial dauccrj, Speciaily heanEiful 
cream tc4 wbn tcmniri tUnni-griddfuci, nut hori iitg been pmiFed* 
As the gt>di cannot moiry they fEtqucnt. je 4 iaabbMf 

and at ■ rule ere hghr in their cnmlticf. arc ciil] 

rtthti tvailsthally rreeted et Eiura, Init mom iJ^lly rcpEci^nted 
a few ecuJiieka toirt ei Kbejiitah-u. 

55 Sipe ave temple fVlIih lo VlUtb aeniitrka}. The 

imiiriagv of Siva end thuTad. Above tlic tbire, the river- 
gciddcf* Ciauge can Vic aevn with three hcadt—Eht legend aaya 
I hat tbj« river gushed fnim Siva'e haEi. Al the: tt'^p, 
and Aiapitfrj/. ceh*ftljul muaJciaiu. 




if OfMa (XVHili CEinturyJ; a tmaM town KUlcfcd uDon^ iht 
ruins of a fortrci* inU two Wgc |>xkix!j on \he bank of tbe 
ftrcr near JhanaL Splloil woodrn tn tbf 

i police built far Raji Bit Sinftb amJ itjiikd in. 

by the \lo|^uT emperor Jahanirir during hh wijin to the Stutc. 

3i? Above: OnhSm pCVlItfa cenrsayj. The tmu% pdotx;. 

Bciow^ left ajid Tight otbcT vurwik 

Pm (XHth cemury a At,}, irr (*> 0 ™, View tif the n=nipir of 
* t^d oTihe Uitivtne. 'Hiii h KriThn* wTitvhippcd 

not sa lu hiniTnatickii Viiiheu^ but a V'ifthiiu hitiHclf 

if Puri (XIlib cciliury)^ Tcmilk' of Jo^ffliirwtb: a Jfuiirdbn iE^re. 

/W'(XlliU emiuryb A lii'hcel Jii^nnorb'« vhoikji, Evet^ 
year in June <ue July the elTigka of JagaiitiMih and tya brother 
and aiaier arc homo 10 their eountry rrudcncc •m h eharioT 
menuriiig 54 feet in leftgih and 45 fet^t in hi^ight, doiwii hy over 
4000 n^rtt. The eiufiot lina aixtrKTi w'^keclo^ T feet in dlarnetcr. 

4| <Xth nmlury). The Muktrivar^ trtnpJe, dciheaicd 

fii Gmneia md KiLrtikeya, aona of Siva. Dhuvautavar U the 
capml of Ori»a amic. 

42 eXth ceniury). Mukte^^ra remplc. Apjmtiu. 

13 S^urnTttnw fXlIth ecnttirj^ Rajntrti cempk. Apfar^/ wnd 
Scogryph (Ikm aymbolHirtg the pi*wet nf natutti^ 

^4 (VIlLfh P(?TinjTr>r Paeaswranic’tT^ rcTfipf^ Aprnnitr 

rlifiplng a free. 

45 /tAmtAtrPur fVUUK cenrury). FanaiiiitiiiTieivan temple hiva 

ttu] PtfviitE {fitl Mdultl Kailora. 

\6 Aivd CV'Ullh isitiury), l^istaucimrtvao icmplr 

Daneen and mu)ietan&. 

4 h Ivrff And rEa>hi; il^AfjL^afiyrnvar (XUth eenrur>'j, Hainini tooiple. 
Oiupln. 

4-) /^4iMiWJ<Kfrji,fr{Xth cenruryj. M Uktes^viio tenrp tc. .-djivimif cEarptng 
a tree- 

5h KwitBraA (XlUib CGrmrryX h^rysii the vm npil. 

Si aUttgrM (XUltb ecnturyj. The temple ta to ^urya, the aun 
^4 3 d, and ra hulJt aa if on a ehamn of rwTtity-frpy.T whecLi draurn 
b> seven hiinca: the etmrkf qf the auij, 

T\k seven hotaea urt richly caportsunt^d s three iie on uitc aUlc 
and f^uiT un the other. Amm, the rUvn^ ia cheit ditvefi 
^hitc the (troup of tfarei: imtw in the fKrt&cnf| d» orhiir 

two pain Ttirn, thne tuwjtidr the past and unc luW'^d* the future. 
The Sid3otc iur^C^ of the lemple h dccoiatEd w ith tegemdary, 
fioanlc ur dirirtc hciinj^: l^mctrie* aliaintef or eoniiTntHirbd 
nfrumeiua; ^Eiet of huntfnjf, ofsalnta^ llvea^ and abo%'c alL 
erobc Mcnca. 

Sl Above, left: (Xlllih cniiufyji^ CJtariic:^ wheel. TTie 

rwdTtf piin rif wheck ayrnbobse the Iwelve innnth* nf the 
yeat_ Fich hits dglu aptikea^ TCftrcaentliiii; the c%hf diviaLaas 
of night and dsyi. Each spoke h decorated with » figtire, 
ptrhffps possesauig aixrf^ogiciit nrcanbtg^ 

Aboiv, nghf; Ounide deenraiioii uf the niain hall. The cnuplei 
afe the attrihute* uauilly hitven to godt. They niuai 

[heiefort he either dcnii'goda nr Kiimjio b<ingt. 

Bc^v. A'*twr*f4 (X tilth omiurv). l>«ail nf a ch^m wIiceJ. 

il (Xlllih totitiryj. Otie ttf thi; ekkHMtil iiiuy»cian% (life 

rte) ^odfiuing ihr cornice of the 


^ KimoMi (Xlllth century). A WAtHiis and hia Itorsc iranipllng 
upon an enemy. Mtiniiliihic itAiue of impoamg 
S& K^mirak (Xlllth eeniurjb Elephant btildmg sn ecnqtty with 
hia miuk. V^cty targe imiisotirhk perhipf ataliuned ai 

one of the main eiitranCcr to the icmple endoaure. 

56 CXJElth canturyX Rgurcif on the 



KON ARAK 

$7 Km^ak (Xllhh century) (with sc^rem honda), niiile 

■aml fcmiik Jigiovs. Fkirv ni iheju^ffUiu^vniK 
SB fX I El rh century). n^ryjpantwAeH#^ A pairufk^vefi. 

59 AVtenul CXlHth eefttury),, Ihc l^nrcra. 

6(1 AfWfftfJfe CXIlfth century). Figuec* on the 
6| KmrrvJh (KlUlh cetiiuryl- Guardian linns. 

62 Kffngmk (XITllb cenrury). licad of 1 guarilmii 1km; to the 
reaf^ the y^^^aiftai^. 

65 KpmtfMk (Xlllih Antury). OutHide dceuruikm iif the Pimec 
Flail: a qiusiciuu and dancer. 

M iCSd/i^ahie IXlib centuryj^ hi HuEulerkhaml. View of the 
Kandnriya lemirlc dt^dlcarcd m 

66 K^MToim (XUh eertniry), the Parsvartarha lempk- 

6? (Xtth ecRiury). B*ai gfoup. Paravanoiiw rctrrpk^ 

Vithnii and; l.akihtfii Viahrm hiaLdi a Ionia In hn nght band 
afid A dlicur in one of bit left banji. lik rfmusc buldi 1 mitror 
in her kfe luind^ 

69 (Xlih cimtturv)^ Wen group. Fmnr of litc Kindi- 
riya lempEe. (Tcnm:: tmtic prmure** To rigbr and kItT 
divinlika «iid aJiAenui:#. 

70 (XJtb century). Eaji group, l^ravanaiha tcmpliL 
ApfffTfi/ painrmg her cyclida with (lamp-blaek). Right, 

■ JcogiyplL 

71 (Xlrb century). Efingt^Hip. .Admaiha tEni|de- TN 
EfittaUEc poteb U a rceent -additkMi-. 

72 A'Jb^araiAe (Kith i:ciititry}. Unit group. Kanduriyu cctnpkL An 

Afida^oj, 

73 (Xltb century). Wat grtiup. Devi JaRidamld 
tempk, ApjdraMi acid ler^rypht. 


■J4 Atanrr grpup. In 

fltouiul, t liulc ilirtnc cooluniflg mi crfi»j of 
VwT«nMttiA Kmpte, dcdifitcd pi Siv* (W by 4^ ft.). 
ed.nr: A'ijwwfc- Vt'wu gi«up Ksudiny* icmplt Uj^ 
«mit: JeraJJ Ifl * Tii 'O hbhImj Wmandct* cot« chcU- 

n JtA:T*(rtfN> t)il*b ccKtraty). Vtsii DivlnibH .od 

76 A-W44* (JUrb Wc« woup. 

TT KtwMT^ (Xltli ttnlucT) SfwP 

tciftplt <4 BliMiit OJT CbiitaRUin* d*dk»»ed <» 

7« ii:i.yiirfa*.{Xltlircn™7). Wr'«t gnmn-Lrft. * ^ 

,«nplc, d«li»icd to Sivm, l^lrt« * 

IjutMlwnU tiaDpli:, dedicated firt* lo Viabnu and tiauft to Kail, 
thetoothcr, M'hom hei ilcawi«» wg»rd ♦* *l« aup«n» “'»« 
„Ki no kmgrt « t'ajvad, Sia»** Onuon. Tbia temple mtMt.TCa 

71 by 42 ft. , I 

7d ffA i f jiyf** (Xlih century). ijetmp Mabadcta lemple. 

T.eogeypb. 

80, 8! Deiaits <)f lUtotfaTBim im p.W. 

tia Above: A'Ay»«*» (Xfth eMtory). We»t iftoup. biw «mpk 
ibc WrT^h* ahttne (20 by 
thn boar Vataha. an iiitanuififin f»f VHhau. 1^ 
MatMiB^varaJaidea 1-4 fij: ^ 

pywnidal is ai’ i=a«ption here, fhe icnplt « t^ll to^ 
fill w.i«hii., and rcgatdttJ a# tbe m-t aafeed btit^g ^ 
(Cbatotabrt, Right : ] jbahnrana letnplc (04 by 45 It.), dedicated 

west Otoup; fectot nfihe Laitbmaiii tcmpJt. 


ftj X^waAa <Xltb ectnufy}, West erwup. bikabrntoJ eenspic 

Ciodi.. dpfumfi md 'iTutiiuruai** 
iw AAii»™4« (Xlib century), Weat ipoup: '‘"■f* 

EcRiple. Ganeta, StTa‘» atoi. the ekphant.beadcd (tod '-r 
rimdsni^t Ptirpn ^ md huad SiT*'* Hfii*: 

biriitw it fttfibaWy }n ^Hh uf hi* 

85 KL^mdrn fXllh ciinturv). Riiardiim o£ tbc 

SAntiiuilu temple. _ 

86 Kiajitral)* (Xlih eenmiyj. IK'cm ginup. J£rtojc ftnaa? ott ^ 
uxnee vf the Atatangeavara and Lakahtnana (nnpl«. 

87 A'da/anda (Xltb century). Wc« gft'ttp. Ottail* of *is® 

■mp.Sfi, 

88 Afa/araia (Xlth ceatniyj. "Wcai ie«»»p PtoCtsaWm- 

8<l Klajiirti!» (Xltb eenwry). Wtw gmup. Kattdariya (etnplc. 
m Jt»»aeirA> (Xltb cemtoyj. Weat «n«ip. I'MwaMrtittKin 

daiiy* tcinplf, Urtj art a^ww#. Righi; mtoictaii and danm. 

■)J AA||witla (Xltb MtiRiry). W=»‘ JIMOP* .“Tf* 

Viabiiu fidlfti! bii vehicle C^anida, a man-bird- He iniUla a 
loiu* bia riKhi haimJ anJ t Itt the Wt. 

02 AAr/araAv (Xltb century), gtawp. terrace nl" the b^inda 

fty» wropic. VliW laiib foui ariw: in bi» riflht bainU ^ 
(,.iTi1ib a club and a iotus. In b» left tianda a dlscua mid a ditieh. 
03 Kliafnndt (Xltb eeniury). 'Sfeat stoupi etodc iigttffs. 

94 JffcriWa (Kith cxnturyj. Oifeat gmup- l^t- 

picking a ibnto chh of hcf ftmt. 0i|tbt: ctftic figu«*- I 

95 JflUriW, Ptain tiirrcnindinK the «< » 

96 jSa™ (VIII th century), The hiaa. 





List of Illustrations 

omw/tfW hf C^fFfpt Cmftr 


J* Ktiihnmniud, Jit Pkif tfnj Lm» f GoUmux. 

The paum of J«ywlnr4 «nd Chtndl Dm vx: mulcRi! (mm FRwh 
xcninnt bj Ixiult Itcnoii und by Sfan*1u fapcctivdy. 

ilawi 25 md % (dctxii* of fwcDet vt Ajatiti) *tc tnwifbiEcd bv 
ih« cntincmy ivf IJNESCO. ^ 
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